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. A.D. 1892. , 
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PURPLE CLEMATIS. | 
[The clematis shows that the summer is nearly 


over ; then follows autumn, and after it comes 
winter, which always reminds me of death— 


the end of everything.] | 


In purple splendor drooping, 
The clematis by the gate, 

Is the symbol of summer departing, 
The summer which may not wait. 


And autumn, with gifts so precious, 
How soon it passeth away ; 

It crowneth the year with sadness — 
It lingers, but may not stay. 


Like old age, followeth winter, 
And through its chilly breath 
We dimly see in a mirror, 
The misty face of death. 


To the living spring returneth, 
But what avails to the dead 

That the grass should be green above them, 
The primrose bloom o’er their head ? 


Is there aught remaineth of knowledge, 
Of hope, of faith, or of love, 

When the winter of death is round us, 
And only a mound above 


In some graveyard is left for a token 
That we who once were are not, now 
That ineffable mystic presence | 
We call death stooped and kissed our 
brow ? 
And we—we arose and followed 
Out into the blackness of night ; 
And none whom we left behind us 
May know if the morning light 


Ever breaks on a great hereafter ; 
Or if death is the end of life, 
And a dreamless annihilation 
Be the finish of earthly strife. 
Academy, FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


SONG. 
GOLDEN face that human sorrow 
May not touch nor make less fair, 
Lustre from you let me borrow, 
Sunbeams that shall banish care ; 
All the grief of all my years 
In your presence disappears. 


Dear, delightful, dark blue eyes ! 
Life seemed like an autumn day, 
Hope was as a flame that dies, 
Till you shone across my way ; 
But when your great glory broke 
O’er my life, this love awoke ; 





‘** Truth is divine, 


Purple Clematis, ete. 


Love of you now conquers grief, 
Love of you makes life a gain ; 
As a fading woodland leaf 
Shines in sunlight after rain, 
So the realm of my distress 
Wears a new and radiant dress. 


Ah! but shall I keep the boon ? 
Will you always be to me 

Stars of morning, suns of noon, 
Lamps to bid the darkness flee ? 

Dearest eyes, I know your light 

Will content me till the night. 


Academy, PERCY PINKERTON. 


VERITATEM DILEXI. 


IN MEMORIAM E. R. 


'*Trutu is an Idol,’ spake the Christian 


sage. 
**' Thou shalt not worship Truth, divorced 
from Love. 
Truth is but God’s mere image. 
above !”’ 
So Pascal wrote; and still we muse the page. 


Look 


; 


’ said Plato, ‘‘ but on high 

She dwells, and few may be her worship- 
pers, 

For Truth is sad, and lonely, and diverse ; 

Heal thou the weakling with a generous 
lie.”’ 


But thou in Truth delightedst, thou, of soul 
As subtle-shimmering as the rainbow- 
mist, 
And thou in all her service didst persist, 
For not one Truth thou lovedst, but the 
Whole. ° 
Atheneum, MARY DARMESTETER. 


A CRADLE SONG. 


THE angels are bending 
Above your white bed, 

They weary of tending 
The souls of the dead. 


God smiles in high heaven 
To see you so good, 

The old planets seven 
Grow gay with his mood. 


I kiss you, and kiss you, 
With arms round my own, 
Ah, how shall I miss you, 
When, dear, you have grown. 
W. B. YEATs, 





The Petrie Papyri. 


From The New Review. | 
THE PETRIE PAPYRI. | 

THE archeological researches which 
have made Egypt again famous in re- 
cent times are continually finding new 
starting points, and continually provid- 
ing the world with surprises. It is but 
recently that the excavations at Tell-el- 
amarna discovered to us the wonderful 
fact that diplomatic correspondence 
between Assyria and Egypt was not 
only common fourteen centuries before 
Christ, but that it was carried on in 
cuneiform writing. The great “ find” 
of the bodies of the kings and queens 
in their remote hiding-place in 1881 
recovered for us the body of the most 
famous of all Egyptian kings, Ramses 
Il.; and in the Cairene Museum the 
returning visitor may see rooms of 
treasures which have accumulated dur- 
ing each year of the last decade. But 
no field of discovery has been more 
novel and fruitful than the Fayyim, an 
oasis, or depression, apart from the 
west of the Nile valley, which seems 
to have been forgotten till yesterday, 
when the opening of a railway line from 
Assiout into this fruitful tract not only 
developed its material resources, but 
excited the interest of Egyptian schol- 
ars. 

From this source have come most of 
the texts on papyrus which have en- 
grossed the world of letters for the last 
few years. Some indeed, such as the 
famous Aristotle, have had their hiding- 
place hidden by those who are still 
searching this mine of literary gold ; 
but the great collection purchased by 
the Archduke Rainer (of Austria), and 
many of the still more various and 
curious discoveries of Mr. Petrie, are 
from this small corner of Egypt, nor is it 
at all likely that we have obtained more 
than a tithe of what still lies beneath 
the sand. The Archduke Rainer’s col- 
lection, dating from various centuries, 
and in many tongues, is being cata- 
logued, and also carefully deciphered 
and published, by a competent commit- 
tee of savants in Vienna. The mate- 
rial part of Mr. Petrie’s discoveries has 
been illustrated and explained in the 





fascinating series of volumes which | 
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that indefatigable worker prepares dur- 
ing each summer in England, recording 
the previous winter’s work in Egypt. 
It will be a matter of public regret when 
I state that this tax upon his energies 
has for the present so impaired his 
health that he must of necessity take a 
year’s respite from his toil. He has, 
indeed, more than earned this leisure. 
What man of his age can show such a 
record of brilliant archeological achieve- 
ments ? 

Meanwhile there is one large depart- 
ment of his discovery which he has 
delegated to others—the task of de- 
ciphering and publishing the many 
texts on papyrus which he had ac- 
quired. The Coptic part is just now 
being brought out by Mr. Crum; the 
egyptian part (hieratic and demotic) 
has been consigned to Mr. Griffiths, 
of the British Museum ; the Greek part, 
first attacked by Mr. Sayce, who read 
many of the texts, though he published 
but a few, has come into my hands, and 
I have given a specimen of what they 
are in the ‘*Cunningham Memoir” 
VIII., published with admirable auto- 
type facsimiles by the enterprise of the 
Royal Irish Academy. A second and 
far larger instalment of these papers is 
at present in process of being printed. 
But as this publication is both expen- 
sive and intended for specialists — those 
of Germany are already writing volumes 
of controversy about it—it may be de- 
sirable to put in a popular form the 
main results of my labors for the last 
two years. These labors are by no 
means completed. It is but six weeks 
ago that, at the Oriental Congress 
in London, Mr. Newberry placed in 
my hands a great new consignment 
which will require many months of 
further study, and which I have al- 
ready ascertained to be scraps of the 
very same papers, in some cases sup- 
plying the gaps in what I have already 
published. 

The collection now in my hands is 
not like that of the archduke, ranging 
through many languages and over many 
centuries ; it is a collection almost ex- 
clusively derived from a very brief 
epoch —say fifty years —but all of it 
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far older than anything yet published | 
by the Vienna savants. Moreover, the | 
Petrie papyri from Gurob are only in| 
Greek or demotic — only perhaps half-a- 
dozen in hieratic — and, strange to say, 
there is hardly a bilingual piece among 
them. The Coptic texts now being 
published by Mr. Crum were not found 
in this place, and were not all found, 
but purchased, by Mr. Petrie. 

I am here only concerned with the 
special group resulting from the excava- 
tion of a small cemetery at Gurob, in 
the Fayyfim, containing not more than 
thirty coffins, or, rather, mummy cases, 
for the human figure is rudely modelled 
in these receptacles. But owing to the 
scarcity of wood, they were constructed 
from a mass of waste papers, by laying 
and gluing together these papers in lay- 
ers, and were then coated within and 
without with clay, and painted with de- 
signs. The case, when complete, rep- 
resented a swathed mummy with its 
face exposed, the whole richly colored. 
It now appears, from the fact that parts 
of the same text are found in divers of 
these cases, that they were made up at 
the same time, and probably by trades- 
men who acquired this mass of papyri 
for the purpose. As four or five of the 
texts are dated in the year 186 B.c. we 
may not assume that any of the cases 
were made earlier. But the great mass 
of the dated papers range from 260 B.c. 
to 223 B.c., and none at all from the 
interval between the later date and 186. 
They are, therefore, a collection from 
the palmiest days of Greek Egypt, when 
the second and third Ptolemies had 
made their kingdom prosperous, ad- 
mired, and respected by all the nations 
of the civilized world. 

When the reader reflects that most of 
our Greek MSS. date from the later 
Middle Ages ; that the age of even the 
Egyptian fragments of the classics hith- 
erto known in no case ascend with cer- 
tainty above the Christian era; that a 
dated Greek handwriting of the third 
century B.C. was hitherto an unheard-of 
thing, he will appreciate the fascinating 
position in which good fortune has 
placed me. For I have now for two 





years been daily handling papers writ- 
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ten by scores of hands at this remote 
date, ranging from the small, neat, pro- 
fessional character of the bookseller’s 
scribe to the large scrawl of the private 
man ; from the precision of the official 
clerk to the untidiness of the unlettered 
servant. All sorts and conditions of 
men have left us their correspondence, 
their contracts, their family papers, 
even scraps of the books they read, in 
this wonderful collection. Had the 
coftin-makers used these papers whole, 
there is no estimating the knowledge 
they would afford us; a whole society 
of Greeks of this remote date would 
rise in all its detail into the light of the 
nineteenth century. But, alas! the 
papers were all torn into patches of 
moderate size, the surfaces of many of 
them daubed with mud which effaced 
the ink, the whole mass confused and 
mixed up, as it were by deliberate in- 
tention. The task, therefore, of clean- 
ing, deciphering, guessing, combining, 
is one of great patience, and the results 
often barren after weeks of toil. Most 
of the smaller fragments, generally some 
items in a private account, are of no use 
or interest, but one can never tell that 
even such stray words will not fill a gap 
in a larger text, which remains unintel- 
ligible till that gap is supplied. Some- 
times a hopelessly effaced scrawl will 
suddenly yield its secret, and afford a 
veritable triumph to the decipherer ; 
sometimes an apparently easy hand will 
conceal puzzles that baffle all his inge- 
nuity. It is in these alternations of 
hope and despair that I have been exer- 
cised ever since I was introduced to the 
subject, and taught my first lessons by 
Mr. Sayce, at Oxford. In another year I 
may hope the task will be accomplished, 
so far as my efforts can do it. But 
there wiil be an ample harvest for 
other men in adding to my results and 
correcting my errors. 

The substance of these papyri may be 
briefly classified as follows : (1) A small 
number of classical texts, which were 
books carried by the Greek settlers into 
the Fayyim. These texts may be con- 
siderably older than the dated papers, 
and some of them probably ascend 
above the year 300 B.c. Most of them 
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were easily identified. There was the 
conclusion of the ‘* Antiope ” of Eurip- 
ides, a play often praised and quoted by 
the ancients, notably by Plato, but from 
which nothing more than isolated lines 
had been preserved. We now have the 
whole concluding scene, tolerably com- 
plete, for the second fragment pub- 
lished in facsimile has since been fitted 
to the third, so giving us almost three 
columns of continuous text. A few 
other short extracts from plays were 
found, but too mutilated to tell us more 
than the fact that such extracts were 
then in use. 

Then there was a miserable scrap of 
an Iliad, giving us only the ends of the 
lines in one column and the beginnings 
of the next, in all thirty-five ends and 
openings, sufficient to identify it as 
from the eleventh book of the Iliad, 
but containing five or six not known in 
any of our texts; and this is far the 
oldest copy of the Iliad ever yet found ! 
It is a text earlier than those of the 
great critics, notably than that of Aris- 
tarchus, and we may well ask, did these 
critics expunge one-seventh of the 
older current texts ? The discussion of 
this problem is now occupying the Ger- 
mans, who send me every month a 
pamphlet concerning it. 

Among the prose classical texts the 
most important is that of the ‘¢ Pheedo”’ 
of Plato —two or three pages are pre- 
served, in a beautiful hand, archaic 
even in comparison with the other pa- 
pers, and containing variants from our 
current texts, not indeed anything so 
violent as those of the Iliad papyrus, 
but still sufficient to excite a similar 
controversy in Germany. The “ edi- 
tion ”’ is certainly older, but is it better 
than the famous Oxford MS. of the 
ninth century A.D.? I may also here 
announce that I have just found, in a 
hand somewhat similar, a considerable 
passage from the ‘“ Laches”’ of Plato, 
which will soon be published. The rest 
of those just enumerated are facsimiled 
in my * Cunningham Memoir.’’ There 
are, hesides, fragments of prose texts, 
of which the author is not yet identified. 

We may pass on to (2) the private, or 
rather every-day documents, for some 





of them are copies of public records. 
The subjects of these are so various 
that it is hard to classify them. There 
are a few letters from sons to fathers, 
or of recommendation ; afew from stew- 
ards giving an account of their farms 
to the master. Many more are from 
subordinate officials giving reports, or 
making complaints, or quoting letters 
sent to them. In some cases we have 
the answers, with rescripts from the 
governor of the province, or even a royal 
decree. Some of these documents are 
the actual copy sent, with the address 
on the back, and are written in more or 
less formal or easily read hands (where 
not effaced or broken). Others are only 
the rough drafts, scrawled in a most 
untidy way, or full of erasures and cor- 
rections written over the lines. Some 
are from Egyptians to Greeks, some 
even from Egyptian officials to one an- 
other ; and they show plainly that the 
red-tape of office was as rife then as it 
now is in the departments at Whitehall. 
The official who makes a report always 
quotes the letters sent to him verbatim, 
and the replying authority rehearses 
the facts with explicit care. These 
documents are dated, but merely by the 
current year of the reign and the month, 
without giving the king’s name. Hence 
it is only from the dates to companion 
documents, the character of the writing, 
the analogy of the subjects, and the 
identity in site that we can make sure 
that they come from the very early date 
which I have asserted for them. More- 
over, when we find all the letters to and 
from Cleon, the architect of the prov- 
ince, dated year 30, or year 31, there 
can be no doubt that the king was the 
second Ptolemy (Philadel»hus), for the 
next king who reigned so long was 
Euergetes II., a century later, and not 
a single one of the fully dated papers 
mentions his name. 

These fully dated papers are: (1) 
Wills, of which we have a large group, 
giving us the dispositions of property 
made by various landholders in the 
Fayyfim, and accordingly among the 
most interesting in the whole collection. 
(2) There are also receipts and con- 
tracts, all dated carefully after this 
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fashion : ‘‘ In the reign of Ptolemy, the 
son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, Brother 
Gods, the 10th year ; the priest of Alex- 
ander, of the Brother Gods, and of the 
Beneficent Gods, being Apollonides, son 
of Moschion, the priestess of the [dei- 
fied] Queen Arsinoe Philadelphus, being 
Menekrateia, daughter of Philamenon ; 
in the month Payni, the 26th day, in 
the City of the Crocodiles, of the Arsi- 
noite nome’? —a formula which we 
knew long ago from the famous Rosetta 
inscription, and again from the Cano- 
pus inscription, which is dated the very 
same year (238 B.c.), and in the very 
same words (just cited) as many of our 
documents. Lastly, I may place in this 
very imperfect enumeration—a com- 
plete one would weary the reader — 
very numerous accounts ; some those 
of tax-gatherers, giving the sums paid 
to them; some those of contractors, 


such as what we should call livery-stable 
men, or vetturini, for the supply of fod- 
der for horses, food for drivers, and 
medicaments for curing hurts or lame- 
ness ; many more are mere private ac- 


counts, generally scrawled on the back 
of some other document, and quite un- 
intelligible where they are mutilated, 
which is almost always the case. 

If this mass of various documents 
were in any degree undamaged ; if even 
one-tenth consisted of complete texts, 
however short, the gain to ancient his- 
tory would be enormous. As it is, we 
shall have the daily life of a large soci- 
ety brought before us with much detail, 
when some of the many riddles are 
solved which each of these fragments 
presents. In this rough sketch, which 
I now put together from the isolated 
facts which are emerging daily from the 
decipherment, there may be many inac- 
curacies ; the general outline is, I think, 
definite, and will hereafter be estab- 
lished by ample evidence. 

Let us first gain a clear idea of the 
famous district which is the scene of 
so many discoveries. The Fayyfim is 
an oasis in the desert, caused by a great 
natural depression, or series of depres- 
sions, so that a large tract of country, 
lying lower than the high Nile, can be 
irrigated from the river by canals, which 





are led round the circular basin of land, 
as it were, in concentric circles, till at 
last the water finds its way into the 
central cavity of the district, where 
there has been for thousands of years 
a great lake, in its level far below the 
Mediterranean, and therefore only 
drained by evaporation. As the irri- 
gation comes from the higher level, and 
not from the lake, the efforts of man 
have always been to reduce its size, and 
the early Egyptian kings, who under- 
stood the problem perfectly, did by a 
great dyke confine the lake towards the 
south, and build a large city (of the 
Crocodiles), the metropolis for a most 
fertile district, which rose in slopes 
from its centre. The fish of the lake 
were by ancient precedent the queen’s 
pin-money, so that the duty paid by 
fishermen afforded her a large income. 
In the times of decay, before the con- 
quest of Alexander, the embankment 
of the lake seems to have been neg- 
lected, and a large part of the Fayyiim 
covered with water, which may no 
doubt have increased the fishing area 
and the queen’s pin-money, but had 
withdrawn a large area from cultivation. 
It may be conjectured as highly proba- 
ble that the able and enterprising Queen 
Arsinoe, second wife and full sister of 
Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), when that 
king had attained secure peace, and 
desired to disband and provide for his 
large army, offered to clear the sub- 
merged ground and provide farms for 
the king’s veterans. Certain it is that 
a large number of veterans, whose pa- 
pers are now before us, were settled 
there as landhelders, that the nome 
was renamed the Arsinoite, after the 
queen, and that there is no evidence 
of any existing native population be- 
ing dispossessed. The largest owners, 
probably soldiers who had done special 
service under the first Ptolemy, were 
‘‘hundred-acre men;’’ and they ap- 
pear in the wills to which I have 
referred as very old men, who might 
have been the sons of the actual sol- 
diers of Alexander. But we have 
lesser amounts of land, down to twenty 
acres, mentioned. , 

This colony occupied the heart of the 
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Fayyfim, and greatly enlarged or re- 
built the City of Crocodiles, where they 
dwelt, surrounded by the fellahs, who 
may have occupied the higher slopes 
and probably poorer land, but appear in 
the papyri as laborers and stewards. 
Thus the Fayyfim, by this new enter- 
prise, was restored to its ancient fertil- 
ity, and became the flourishing country 
which Strabo saw and admired. The 
slopes are the only hilly country culti- 
vated in Egypt, and Mr. Cope White- 
house, the most intimate student of 
that district, showed me a photograph 
he had taken there of a waterfall tum- 
bling through a wooded glen, which I 
guessed to be a view in Syria. Here 
wine and oil, flowers and unguents, 
were produced for the consumption of 
Memphis and Alexandria; quantities 
of corn and green fodder were exported 
by the canal which ran from Ptolemais, 
near the heart of the district, to the 
Nile. And here the traveller in Stra- 
bo’s day could not only admire the 
Ptolemaic industry introduced by the 
new colony, but the ancient wonders of 
the land ; the great lake covered with 
sails, the famous labyrinth, and the 
great temples of the central city, which 
dated from the twelfth dynasty, long 
before the days of Abraham. 

It is convenient to call the Ptolemaic 
colony Greeks, as contrasted with the 
natives, because they used Greek 
as their tongue, and were gradually 
moulded into Hellenistic ways. But 
the descriptions of the men who made 
and witnessed the wills and signed the 
contracts show us that the veterans of 
Ptolemy were a population mixed ina 
most extraordinary way, being in fact 
the descendants either in blood or in 
habit of the soldiers of Alexander, who 
gathered under his standard all the en- 
terprising spirits of his wide domains. 
Thus there lived side by side in the 
Fayyfim, speaking good Greek, and 
using Greek customs, not only Mace- 
donians, the most privileged of all, 
but Thessalians, Thracians, Arcadians, 
Illyrians, Carians, Persians, Lycians, 
Campanians, /Xtolians, all remember- 
ing and specifying their original homes, 
which they had permanently abandoned. 
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Though I have met with many in- 
stances of natives calling their sons by 
Greek names, I have not yet found one 
of a veteran marrying a native woman ; 
the wife so often mentioned as sole 
heiress to her husband being always of 
Hellenistic extraction. But we may 
not dogmatize. 

As might be expected in a society 
formed from a mercenary army, with 
no clan traditions and few restraints of 
kinship, there existed the utmost free- 
dom of bequest. We do not find any 
part of a man’s property disposed of by 
the law. Women could inherit on an 
equality with men. Very frequent is 
the brief formula: ‘I leave all I pos- 
sess to my wife X, or my son Y, and 
nothing to anybody else.”’ As a will 
with details is far more interesting, I 
shall here give a specimen, of which 
most part has been published (plate 
XII.) in the “ Cunningham Memoir,” 
but which the recent discovery of the 


/missing strip on the left side now ena- 


bles me to give in a much more correct 
and intelligible form. The opening for- 
mula or date, already described, is lost, 
but from a just-found fragment in the 
very same peculiar hand, which must 
have been the next column on the same 
roll, we can restore it literally, and de- 
termine it to be the ninth or tenth year 
of the third Ptolemy, viz.. 238-7 B.c. 

At this date then: * there made the 
following will, deliberately and in his 
right mind, Peisias the Lycian, one of 
those settled in the new colony [age 
lost], a man of crooked figure, of mid- 
dle height, with a high forehead, and a 
sear under the jaw [they are fond of 
enumerating their scars]. May it be 
my good fortune to keep in good health 
and manage my own affairs, but should 
anything human happen to me, I be- 
queath my property in Alexandria [the 
capital, ninety miles away] to my son 
Peisicrates, viz., my house and all its 
furniture, together with my slaves Dio- 
nysius and Eutychus, and my slave-girl 
Abisila and her daughter Eirene, all 
Syrians. But to Axiothea, daughter of 
Hippias, of Lycia, my wife, I bequeath 
my Syrian slave-giri -— and the house 
which I own in Bubastos in the Arsin- 
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oite nome ; the rest of my property in | nians of the Guard, several officers of 


Bubastos I leave in common to my son 
and my wife. But whatever property 
my wife Axiothea brought me in her 
dowry, and still exists, I direct that she 
shall have it, and Peisicrates have no 
share in it ; but as regards whatever of 
itis gone or spoilt, let Peisicrates pay 
to Axiothea the subjoined values, 
wherever they find a deficit : a female 
woollen tunic and summer wrap, 6 
drachme ; a man’s tunic, 12dr.; a 
man’s belt, ldr.; a new summer wrap, 
12dr.; a cloak, 8dr.; a bronze cup, 
4dr.; a bronze cooler, 6dr.,’’ etc., etc. 
The remainder is mutilated, but female 
slippers, knives, earrings, etc., are 
specified. The drachme mentioned are 
silver drachmee, and nearly equal to the 
modern franc in value. 

Prayers to the gods or religious ex- 
pressions are unknown in these docu- 
ments, and, except the cult of the 
reigning house, which may be called 
official royalty, no worship seems to 
have formed a part of these people’s 
lives. Here, again, their traditions as 
mere soldiers in a moving camp must 
have destroyed their habits of religion, 
which among the Greeks was almost 
exclusively local, and bound up with 
the history of each particular city. 
Mention of the land («Ayjpo) is so rare 
in bequests — the only occurrence of it 
has its context destroyed — that it may 
have been secured to the legal heir, and 
not left in the testator’s power. But 
that these settlers were deprived of 
their lots, either for debts to the State 
or other misconduct, is distinctly stated. 
In one case the owner only farmed one- 
third of his land, and let the rest to two 
neighbors, who farmed it with him, and 
sold their produce in common with his. 
The olive and the vine—which they 
probably imported from Greece or Pal- 
estine — many kinds of vegetables, 
flowers, and melons are mentioned. 
There was even the same habit of keep- 
ing pigeon-cotes for the sake of their 
very stimulating manure, as there is 
now in Egypt. It must have been a 
very aristocratic settlement, for the 
great majority style themselves cavalry 
soldiers, many of them are Macedo- 





the rank of our captains or majors. We 
hear, to our surprise, not only of the 
bequest of horses, which were, there- 
fore, not provided for the cavalry by 
the crown (though we hear of inspec- 
tors of horses), but of chariots of five 
horses, as well as of three, in which 
officials made their visits to the prov- 
ince. The same officials made requisi- 
tions from the natives, among other 
things, of geese, for their hospitalities, 
for we have a formal complaint of the 
‘royal gooseherds ’’ — all Egyptians — 
that they cannot bear this burden and 
do their duty to the king. There is 
long since well-known an inscription 
from Phile regarding a similar com- 
plaint of the priests there, that the 
burden of emtertaining passing officials 
was too grievous to be borne. 

This brings us to consider what evi- 
dence there is of the oppression of the 
natives, who were obliged once more to 
receive a dominant race of strangers 
and share with them, or rather surren- 
der to them, the wealth of the country. 
When the demotic documents, found 
among the Greek ones I am now de- 
scribing, shall have been deciphered, 
we shall probably learn much more con- 
cerning the affairs of the natives. But 
so far there is no clear evidence that 
the Ptolemaic rule was not considerate 
to them. We cannot, moreover, be 
always sure of the nationality of the ill- 
treated persons who make complaint in 
our papers. For the natives very soon 
began to call their children by Greek 
names. But there are, no doubt, cases 
of assault where the complainant was 
certainly Egyptian. Imprisonment for 
debt appears to have been common, but 
not confined to the natives, and they 
were certainly cited as witnesses in the 
quarrels of the Greeks. They also held 
inferior offices or magistracies, and were 
invaluable in the collection of the taxes 
from a population whose few proper 
names were so oft repeated as to make 
identification by strangers very difficult. 
But though we hear of natives in these 
positions of trust, there is not a word 
concerning the higher classes of older 
days, the priestly and the warrior castes. 
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The latter were, of course, superseded 
by the very veterans now before us, 
who were settled in other parts of 
Egypt also, notably about Thebes, as 
we know from other papyri. But the 
priests were still of great national im- 
portance, as the two great stone in- 
scriptions (of Rosetta and of Canopus) 
amply testify. They cannot have been 
absent from the City of the Crocodiles, 
but as yet I have not found them men- 
tioned even once. The Jews, I may 
add, alleged by Josephus to have been 
settled in Egypt by Alexander and 
the first Ptolemy, appear frequently 
enough. They inhabited one village at 
least —Samaria, in the Fayyfim — and 
seem to have been on an equality with 
the Greeks. The complaints of the 
free native laborers set before the archi- 
tect (chief commissioner of works) in 
various documents seem always to be 
treated with respect and discussed be- 
fore an arbitrator or judge, though we 
must also add that redress was not 


prompt, and that in one case the work- 
men threaten to pledge their iron tools, 
which were valuable and supplied by 


the employers. 

So far, then, we have been able to 
draw a picture of the great and varied 
society of the Fayyfim in the third cen- 
tury B.c. We have the names of at 
least sixty villages, and know that the 
veterans were scattered through them 
on their farms, as well as settled in the 
central town. Many of these villages 
were evidently new, as appears from 
such names as Philadelphia, Theadel- 
phia, Berenice, etc., but veterans also 
inhabited the villages with uncouth 
Egyptian names. These names, trans- 
literated into Greek by the men who 
pronounced them, promise to be of great 
value in giving us some clue to the pro- 
nunciation of old Egyptian, a language 
long since deciphered and read, but of 
which the vocalization is still hidden 
from us. The Petrie papyri will help to 
solve this great difficulty. Not only the 
names of villages, but those of native 
men and wemen occur so frequently, and 
with such slight variations of spelling, 
that we can have little doubt what the 
Greeks heard when the natives spoke 





these names. Thus a great advance in 
Egyptology may also result from this 
increase to our knowledge in Greek 
philology. 

To me this latter is, of course, of far 
more interest. Intimately as we know 
the speech of some parts of Greece in 
classical days, the rise and spread of 
Hellenistic Greek is still most obscure. 
The modifications produced in the adop- 
tion of the language by the Macedo- 
nians ; by the mixture of the various 
dialects ; by the diffusion of the lan- 
guage among foreigners — these are still 
problems for the philologist. Polybius 
and the LXX. version of the Old Testa- 
ment are the only considerable speci- 
mens hitherto extant of this epoch in 
the history of Greek. The former rep- 
resents the best literary speech of Greece 
proper ; the latter was always supposed 
to be the work of men below the average 
in their knowledge of Greek, shackled, 
moreover, in the freedom of their ex- 
pression by the Hebrew text before 
them. A comparison of the speech of 
these early papyri with both will lead 
us, I think, to rate Polybius somewhat 
lower as a stylist, for the Greek written 
every day by these country officials in 
remote Egypt is easier, simpler, and 
often more graceful than his awkward 
periods. Our conclusions concerning 
the LXX., seem, however, confirmed. 
The vocabulary of that collection of 
translations is in many cases paralleled 
by the papyri; the strange words which 
occur in it occur also in them. But it 
is plain at first reading that the acts of 
the Grseco-Macedonian population of 
the Fayyfim show a very different 
knowledge and feeling for the language. 
There occur, no doubt, mistakes, both 
of spelling and of construction. But 
they are distinctly oversights, not dep- 
ravations of the language, and this is 
supported by the fact that false gram- 
matical forms are very rare. There 
must have been good schools in the 
Fayyfim, and the children of this mot- 
ley population must have been taught 
carefully to use the polite language of 
the civilized world. They were taught 
to write it elegantly also. The hand- 
writing of Polycrates, who addresses 
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his father in two extant letters, is a 
model for any age—large, clear, and 
symmetrical. The style is not less pol- 
ished ; full of affectionate formule and 
studied deference. Not in the whole 
collection, including missives to infe- 
riors from high officials, is there a rude 
or insolent letter. All are precise and 
business-like, even under apparently 
grave provocation. The petitions for 
help or redress, often for release from 
imprisonment, never bring any charge 
but that of injustice against others, and 
always beg for a full hearing of the 
case. We may say without fear of ex- 
aggeration that no settlement of soldiers 
in the present day would produce any- 
thing like so civilized a society —I 
mean, of course, of mercenary or pro- 
fessional soldiers, not of those citizen 
armies where soldiering is but a transi- 
tory phase in each man’s life. But 
these veterans were soldiers and noth- 
ing else, and yet they show, when sur- 
prised in their every-day life and their 
ordinary conversation, how widely dif- 
fused a thing Hellenistic culture was, 
and what an engine for civilizing the 
world. 

The small number of classical frag- 
ments in the collection may, perhaps, 
disappoint some of my readers. But 
surely it is very unlikely that books, 
acquired and valued as such, should be 
relegated to the waste-paper basket, 
while ordinary accounts and letters of 
ephemeral value were thrown away, or 
sold as more profitable for other uses 
increasing the mass of family lumber. 
The very men who made these coffins 
might reasonably sift the materials to 
preserve what was salable, and so the 
fragments we have found may be only 
those that escaped this search. Even 
so, they are not inconsiderable. They 
show us that among the great masters 
not only Homer and Euripides, cer- 
tainly the most popular authors in the 
whole Greek world, but Plato was 
known and prized. They show us that 
even then the habit of making short 
extracts from the great dramatists, prob- 
ably for children to learn, was common. 
These extracts comprise several scraps 
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which we cannot identify. Similarly 
there have been several prose fragments 
found, distinctly classical in style, but 
not referable to their authors. An 
early and hitherto unsuspected version 
of the *“* Contest of Homer and Hesiod ”’ 
(Cunningham Memoir, Plate XXIV.) 
is among the most interesting of these. 

There is, then, sufficient evidence to 
conclude that had we recovered not the 
waste-paper basket, but the library of 
one of these settlers, we should have 
found that his culture was based upon 
the only true and permanent basis, the 
familiarity with the great classical mas- 
ters of his language, who combine 
elevation of thought with purity of ex- 
pression. Thus the decay of Greek 
style, which became inevitable from the 
very diffusion of the language, was, if not 
arrested, at least delayed, and the great 
Alexandrian critics, who arose in the 
generations succeeding that of the Petrie 
papyri, were not isolated bookworms 
who loved letters among an ignorant 
and semi-barbarous population, but the 
highest expression of the aspirations 
of these outlying colonists from the 
Greek world, who not only at the cap- 
ital, but throughout their farms in the 
provinces, knew and valued the old 
Hellenic masters. 

I will add a word in conclusion con- 
cerning the accounts, which form far 
the largest part of all the texts — unfor- 
tunately, as I already said, in hopeless 
mutilation. But still a prolonged and 
thorough study of them will tell us first 
the notation for figures, especially for 
fractions, by these Greeks, a subject on 
which Amadeo Peyron in the last, and 
Ulrich Wilcken in this generation have 
thrown so much light. There is, I 
think, hardly a symbol which cannot 
now be explained. Secondly, we may 
hope to attain materials for solving that 
great vexed question, the relation of 
silver to copper coinage in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. Most of the sums mentioned 
are in copper drachme, but silver money 
was not unfrequent in these earlier 
and more prosperous times. If we can 
find the prices of ordinary articles in 
both, the question might yet be settled. 
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For thirdly, we shall certainly from 
this source and from that of the ostraka,} 
which Mr. Sayce is collecting and de- 
ciphering in Egypt, discover what were 
the prices of many of the necessaries of 
life in those days of plenty. There re- 
mains, lastly, the question of taxation. 
Many of the lists are those of items 
collected from the people by tax-gather- 
ers, and from a comparison of these 
may be discovered the amount of the 
State burdens and the method of assess- 
ment devised by the old Egyptians and 
by their successors, the Ptolemies. The 
day, I trust, is not far off when all these 
problems will be satisfactorily solved. 
J. P. MAHAFFY. 


1 These ostraka are ordinary potsherds on which 
the Greeks in Egypt ordinarily wrove receipts, and 
of which whole fields remain in certain parts of 
Egypt. Several collections have found their way 
to Europe and have been commented on, especially 
by Professor U. Wilcken, of Breslau. But the 
collection Mr. Sayce is making in his Nile boat is 
likely to be by far the largest and most complete 
yet known. The reading of these nasty and con- 
tracted scrawls is exceedingly difficult. I have 
seen specimens dating from the early Ptolemies, 
and from that age down to Coptic times. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE IDYL OF SWIFTWATER FERRY. 
BY CHARLES T. C. JAMES. 

I. 

** ARE you the girl who did it ?” 

‘1, said Norah, with a smile, ‘‘am 
the girl who did it.” 

All day long and every day, come 
wet, come wind, come sunshine, Norah, 
the girl at the ferry, poled the punt 
backwards and forwards across the 
river, and many people lately had come 
to be ferried across by her. They 
thought there was an honor in being 
ferried across by the girl who had done 
the thing to which the vicar’s wife from 
the next parish alluded in the question 
given above. 

‘Tell me,’ continued the lady, ‘ all 
about it. I must hear it from your own 
lips. I will sit here, at the end of the 


punt, and hear the story from your own | 
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lips. 
**It was nothing, nothing at all,” 
Norah replied, but placing a cushion at 
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| the end of the punt for the greater ease 
of the old lady, and then standing be- 
|fore her in picturesque garb, sleeves 


{rolled up to the elbows, wide-brimmed 
hat slantwise on her head as a shield 
directed against the blazing afternoon 
sun, and one hand on the top of the 
| punt pole, planted on the outward side 
|of her moored craft to keep it steady at 
\the landing-place. ‘‘ Less than noth- 
ing, Mrs. Marcus.”’ 

** But I don’t think so, my dear, and 
I want to hear your own account of 
” 

‘* Why, you see,’ Norah began, look- 
ing thoughtfully at the great broad 
stream that even in that summer 
weather swirled and eddied turbulently 
by, ‘‘ why, you see, I had just ferried 
the picnic party across, and noticed 
what a pretty little girl it was they had 
with them, and so had watched them 
making their preparations for tea be- 
side the bank, when, all at once, I heard 
a scream and saw the poor little thing 
in the water. What was it, on a sum- 
mer day, to have gone in after the child 
and brought her out? Any one would 
have done it, placed as I was. They 
couldn’t have helped doing it; and it 
isn’t worth a word.”’ 

‘*It would have been a brave thing, 
standing alone. But it is not your first 
rescue,’? Mrs. Marcus said, with admir- 
ing eyes hardly dimmed by the specta- 
cles through which they glanced up at 
the tall, strong figure and the handsome 
gipsy face. 

“Old Clark, when he got tipsy and 
fell out of my punt last winter in the 
twilight ? Oh, I couldn’t drown a pas- 
senger, you know! It would ruin busi- 
ness.” 

‘*'You’re a remarkable girl!” Mrs. 
Marcus returned, still looking admir- 
ingly at face and figure. ‘‘ Do you really 
/mean to tell me that you’re contented 
with your life, living all by yourself in 
that little hut (which you keep as neat 
as a new pin), and that you wouldn’t 
like to try a new life—I don’t hke to 
say a better station of life, seeing the 
|noble things you’ve done in vour pres- 
ent one — somewhere else ? ”’ 

‘*T do mean it, Mrs. Marcus, hon- 
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estly. P’r’aps if I’d been able to ar- 
range things for myself I’'d have had 
one or two things different. I’d have 
liked poor father to have lived on, so 
that I shouldn’t have been quite so 
lonely in the winter’s evenings. P’r’aps 
if he hadn’t said with his last breath, 
‘ Norah, keep you on the ferry! There’s 
been Jacksons at Swiftwater Ferry for 
three generations; keep you on the 
ferry,’ I’d have turned to something 
else. As it is, you see—why, it’s as 
it is, and here I am.” 

Then Norah laughed. 

‘** Well, my dear,’? Mrs. Marcus re- 
joined, ‘‘as you seem to like it, and as 
you are so useful at it, perhaps this 
ferry’s your right place in the world. I 
don’t know, I’m sure. If you’d been 
anywhere else you wouldn’t have saved 
two lives, I expect. Fancy it! What 
danger you must have been in.”’ 

‘** Not very much, either time,’’ said 
Norah, laughing still. ‘‘The third’s 
the dangerous time, you know. When 
that comes I must be careful.”’ 

‘“*T hope,’ replied Mrs. 
‘‘ that it never may come !”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
I’m ready for it! 
across ?” 

‘“‘Tf you please. I don’t know that 
there’s anything pleasanter, on such a 
day, than being ferried across by such 
a girl.”’ 

It was such a marvellously responsive 
craft that the least movement on 
Norah’s part—a mere smile of hers 
down at the water—and the punt was 
out in the stream, moving diagonally 
across it. The exertion was of so slight 
a nature to Norah that she spoke as un- 
constrainedly in mid-stream as though 
she had been sitting in a drawing-room 
with an egg-shell teacup in her hands 
in lieu of the long pole that bent in her 
grasp notwithstanding the apparent 
ease of her movements. 

“It’s strange to me,” she said, 
‘¢ sometimes, to think I’ve got to make 
just the same allowance as father had 
for the current; that there’s just the 
same strength in the current now that 
there used to be fifteen years ago, when 
I began to learn to balance myself in 


Marcus, 


If it does, 
Shall I punt you 
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the punt, a little mite of three; I’ve 
changed so very much and it hasn't 
changed at all! ” 

‘¢ And won’t, my dear, I expect, for 
the next five hundred years.”’ 

*‘ Unless, you know, they come to 
make that bridge they’re always talking 
of, and so do away with me altogether. 
I don’t seem to belong to the present 
age at all, do 1? I’m such an old- 
world institution, you see ; I feel as if 
I belonged to the gallant days when 
‘knights were bold,’ and there were 
barons holding sway, and all that sort 
of thing. When there was chiv — 
what’s the word, Mrs. Marcus ?”’ 

‘** Chivalry, my dear ?”’ 

** Yes ; but I wasn’t quite clear about 
it.” 

‘* But you know a very great deal. 
I think you wonderfully well edu- 
cated.” 

** All that curate who’s gone away,” 
Norah said, with a grave face. “ All 
his doings, when father was smoking 
his pipe in the evenings. Night work.”’ 

They were nearing the opposite bank 
now, and Mrs. Marcus looked very 
closely at the handsome gipsy face, and 
wondered whether the rumor were true 
that poor Mr. Chex, curate, of no ex- 
pectations, had been wildly in love with 
his pupil and would have married her 
if she’d given him the least encourage- 
ment, which she wouldn’t. 

In the final survey of that face as the 
end of the punt bumped on the bank, 
Mrs. Marcus felt she wouldn’t have 
been greatly surprised if that rumor had 
been a true one. 

** Well, my dear,’ she said, handed 
out by Norah with the greatest care, ‘‘ I 
don’t know what to wish you in parting, 
I’m sure. I don’t like to see you where 
you are; and yet I don’t like the 
thought of your being anywhere else, 
because your place in life may be here, 
you see. But I’m very glad to have 
heard the story of the rescue from your 
own lips; and I don’t in the least 
grudge the mile-and-a-half out of my 
way to come and hear you tell it. 
Good-bye.” 

She freely and cordially held out her 
hand at parting, did good old Mrs. Mar- 
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cus. Norah shook it with her own 
large but shapely hand, and then got 
back into the punt again, while the old 
lady puffed away up the two or three 
steep feet of loose gravel path that led 
to the footway through the wood. 
Arrived at the top of those two or three 
steep feet of path, however, Mrs. Mar- 
cus turned back and called out : — 

‘¢ Perhaps, my dear, the age of chiv- 
alry isn’t entirely over yet. Perhaps, if 
you keep on looking as steadily into the 
stream as you were doing when I came 
upon you half an hour ago, one day 
you'll see the reflection of a knight 
there. Who knows ?”’ ' 

‘* Ah!” laughed Norah back, ‘‘ who 
knows ?”? 

Then the old lady went her way, and 
Norah, remaining with her punt where 
she was, seemed to have laid the ad- 
vice very much to heart, for she sat in 
the far end of her craft and stared into 
the water with all her might. 

She might have so stared and waited 
for a period of half an hour ; then there 
came the distant sound of heavy-booted 
footsteps breaking coarsely on her rev- 
erie, and, raising her head, she looked 
up, not in the direction of the foot- 
steps, but across the stream to her 
little black-tarred, two-roomed, wooden 
abode. 

The sun had got low down in the sky, 
and had opened a banking account with 
both windows of the cabin, and paid in 
nothing but gold upon those two gleam- 
ing counters. There were woods both 
sides the river, and amongst those 
towards which Norah was glancing a 
silver moon had put in a chaste and 
modest appearance to bid the sun good- 
night ; or, perhaps, seeing the sun so 
overburdened by gold —he had turned 
the whole up-stream to that precious 
metal, in a molten state by that time — 
to see if he would care for a little change 
in silver. 

As Norah looked appreciatively at 
all this natural glory, a sharp whistle 
arrowed through the silence, and made 
her start. It was discharged by the 
owner of the heavy-booted steps, and 
that worthy stood on the bank whence 
Mrs. Marcus had previously departed, 
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and looked down at Norah. He was a 
particularly agricultural-looking young 
man, with a good-natured face of the 
beefy order; and its appearance was 
not enhanced in grandeur by a very 
sickly, not to say sheepish, expression 
which came upon it when it caught 
sight of the dark eyes of Norah looking 
up at its own placidly bovine ones. 

‘‘Oh!”’ she said calmly, ‘‘so you’ve 
come. I thought you wouldn’t be long, 
so I waited to save myself the trouble 
of coming across for you, you know,” 
she added by way of explanation. 
‘Get in, Noakes, please.”’ 

Noakes—the only name he ever 
bore, and supposed to be Christian, and 
not sur—though nobody, including 
himself, knew for certain — went down 
the bank, deposited his basket of rush- 
plait, which held his dinner at an earlier 
period of the day, upon the end seat of 
the punt, and embarked. 

** Shell oi shove ’er across ?”’ he in- 
quired, looking straight up at the dis- 
tant moon; but presumably referring 
to the punt, with which the operation 
would be more useful and efficacious. 

Norah also appeared to understand 
the query as having a more direct bear- 
ing on the punt, for she resigned the 
pole into the vast hands of Noakes, and 
answered, — 

‘¢ Tf you like you can. I'll sit down.”’ 

Then Noakes, making a good deal of 
noise with his hob-nailed boots on the 
lower deck as he stepped to and fro, 
began to ‘‘ shove ’er across.”’ 

For the first three or four digs of the 
pole in the ribs of the river Noakes 
shoved ’er across in silence; then he 
turned his head a little to get a look at 
somebody’s face, and shoved ’er across 
to the words, spoken in a tone of the 
sincerest conviction, — 

** You du ternight ; that you du!” 

‘“¢ Do what, Noakes ?”’ 

‘**Look uncommon—uncommon sweet; 
that you du.”’ 

Then Mr. Noakes shoved ’er across 
in such remarkable fashion, that the 
pole appeared wrestling with him to 
see which should be wholly submerged 
first. 

** Don’t be stupid; and mind what 
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you’re doing. You'll have 
over if you go on like that.” 

** Noa,’’ returned Mr. Noakes, more 
sheepishly sickly than ever; ‘oi’ll 
shove ’er across all right.”’ Which he 
proceeded to do in silence. 

When he got out he paused a mo- 
ment, and looked back across Norah to 
the opposite plantation. 

‘* Oi s’pose it ain’t a bit 0’ use o’ my 
speakin’ of the thing again ?”’ he in- 
quired very despondently, addressing 
the opposite plantation, and feeling how 
many days’ growth of beard he had on 
his chin with a large, rough hand. 

‘““Not a bit, Noakes,’ said Norah, 
from the end seat of the punt. ‘* Pray, 
don’t!” 

‘““Tt’s ’ard,’? remarked Mr. Noakes, 
still trying to draw the wood on the 
other side of the stream into conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ter see yer, day arter day, an’ 
not terspeak. Mornin’ an’ night, night 
an’ mornin’, you taks me athirt an’ 
across, athirt an’ across, and it seems it 
never ain’t no use me speakin’.”’ 

‘¢ And I don’t think it ever will be.”’ 


the punt 


**T wouldn’t give oop my eighteen 
shillin’ a week, you understan’ — not 
oi ; but oi’d go to it ev’ry day, an’ leave 


’ee to the ferry ’ere. Don’t it seem a 
pity, now, as it ain’t no use me speak- 
i a 

Mr. Noakes was quite pathetic in 
this appeal to the opposite plantation. 

‘* But,’? laughed Norah mischiev- 
ously, ‘‘there’s Elms, head gardener to 
Mrs. Jessel at the Hall, and he has 
thirty-five shillings a week and a cot- 
tage too, and I’ve told him it’s no use 
speaking. I tell them all the same — 
every one.” 

*¢ An’ they’re all jest mad about ’ee,”’ 
Mr. Noakes told the opposite planta- 
tion, with emotion. ‘‘ Jest mad. Ain’t 
it ard? Doan’t’ee think now, as it’s 
a bit ’ard ? ”’ 

Getting no immediate reply from the 
opposite plantation, Mr. Noakes looked 
for an instant in Norah’s face, and then 
looked away again hurriedly, with his 
hand to his eyes. 

‘¢ Tt reg’lar dazzles me,”’ he explained. 

‘¢ Then don’t look at it, but go home,” 
Norah laughed. 
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Mr. Noakes seemed prepared to take 
this hint, but paused irresolutely for a 
moment, standing first on one foot and 
then on the other, and appearing anx- 
ious to deliver himself of some great 
sentiment. 

‘* Yer face,”’ he said heavily, at last, 
‘‘yer face is sich a face ter me, that 
when I sees the sun I thinks o’ yer 
face direc’ly; an’ when I sees the 
moon, I thinks o’ yer face direc’ly, I du. 
Yer face seems reg’lar like sun, moon, 
an’ stars all rolled into one ; fur when I 
sees the stars I thinks o’ yer face, that 
I du. It’s a queer thing, so I thought 
I’d better tell yer.” 

Thus can love fertilize the rock, and 
make flowers spring and blossom in the 
dust ! 

‘*T didn’t know I was so brilliant,’’ 
Norah laughed. ‘‘ Good-night, Noakes.”’ 

Then did Mr. Noakes, with another 
momentary glance, and a sudden, daz- 
zled turning away, address a hoarse 
good-night to the opposite plantation, 
shoulder his empty basket and depart. 

‘* Funny,” said Norah to herself, and 
thinking of Mrs. Marcus, ‘‘that she 
should have said ‘look steadily in the 
stream and one day you'll see the re- 
flection of a knight there ;’ because, 
when I sit here and wait for fares, I 
always do look in the stream ; and the 
footpath happens to be at such an angle 
that I always do see my fares in the 
water before I see them in the flesh. 
Generally, they’re such awful faces 
they might easily frighten any one. 
Well, here I sit, then, waiting for the 
knight! I wonder how long I shall 
have to wait? I do believe I’m ready 
for him. Nobody knows as I know, 
every day and all day long, how lonely 
I feel. I’m sure I’ve a warm corner 
for the knight, in my heart ; and that I 
could make him very cosy there ! ”’ 

‘It is sad to think how many equally 
brave, tender, and true women’s hearts 
there are in the world this moment with 
the empty corner for the knight in them, 
and with the power to make him cosy 
there —if he would only come, as he 
ought to do, loyal and true ! 

Norah began to sing gently to herself, 
and to watch the lights appearing in the 
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cottage windows of her nearest neigh- 
bors, two hundred yards away; and 
then, when the summer night was fully 
fallen, she went indoors to supper. 

Strange girl, strange life! Strange, 
oh, doubly strange and mysterious river, 
eternally coiling in eddies to the sea ; 
so like the stream of our existence upon 
which we, stray atoms detached from 
time, are outward borne ! 


II. 

THE summer glided by upon per- 
fumed wings. The river became crowd- 
ed by various craft, and seemed an 
aquatic Bond Street. Norah, taking 
across such fares as required that atten- 
tion, would have all eyes turned to her, 
and various comments would be audibly 
passed upon her by holiday-making 
youths from distant shops, and by 
youths from the great college three 
miles away up stream. All complimen- 


tary comments, and well meant; but 
insufferably unpleasant to the girl, who 
began to find the possessing of that in- 
tangible attribute, a ‘‘reputation,’’ is 
not unalloyed bliss. 


At last the summer began to shiver 
itself away in fitful winds and showers. 
The fresh greens began to be streaked 
with yellow. 

But to Norah, sitting daily in her 
punt and looking at the stream, no true 
knight came. 

At last, on one of those early autumn 
days when summer seems to have come 
back to look for something it has left 
behind, Norah, in the old picturesque 
costume, with the wide-brimmed hat 
upon her head, searching the mirror of 
the stream as it glided by, suddenly saw 
a totally new reflection there, and won- 
dered whether the knight were come. 
At least, she greeted his appearance 
with a blush upon neck and brow as 
she thought, “‘If 1 had to choose a 
knight, he would be something like 
that !’’ and then hesitated before she 
looked up from the reflection in the 
stream to the man who caused it. 

Bertie Vale stood for a moment or 
two unconcernedly upon the bank, look- 
ing at the lights and shadows on the 
stream with the appreciative glance of 
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one who might have been a great artist 
if wealth hadn’t numbed his natural 
powers. Finally, he came to the water’s 
edge, and said civilly to the girl : — 

‘“*May I trouble you to take me 
over ?”” 

Polite as a true knight ever should 
be! So polite, that Norah felt she’d 
never said anything half so rude to any 
stranger before, as she replied : — 

‘¢ It’s no trouble ; it’s my business.”’ 

Vale got in and went to the usual seat 
of fares, at the far end of the punt. 

*“*T won’t ask you to let me do the 
work,”’ he said quietly,as he did so. ‘I 
can see you’re independent, and would 
rather do it yourself.”’ 

“Yes,” returned Norah abruptly, ‘I 
would.” 

They began moving across the stream, 
Norah making the same diagonal allow- 
ance for the current that her great- 
grandfather used to make for it a 
hundred years or so ago. 

The stranger made no comment on 
anything, and, when the opposite bank 
was reached, said ‘“‘ Thank you,”’ paid 
his penny and walked away. 

‘“*A melancholy knight,” Norah 
thought, glancing after him ; ‘ but just 
the face to look well in a helmet. Quite 
a pale, dark-moustached, crusading face! 
I wonder how long he’s going to sit on 
that stile and stare dreamily down here ? 
And I wonder what his great trouble 
is? He’s got one, I’m certain.” 

That made him all the more interest- 
ing, she told herself, as she punted back 
to the shelter of her little cabin. To 
the great majority of women, a man 
with some profound, soul-searing, se- 
cret sorrow (so long, perhaps, as it isn’t 
indigestion or homicidal mania) is the 
most interesting and delightful experi- 
ence. For all women conceive them- 
selves the born physicians of man —at 
least, in all heart-affection cases. 

Arrived at the other side Norah 
moored her craft in its usual place, and 
taking her usual seat in it dreamily 
watched the stranger across the river 
as, still sitting lazily upon the stile, he 
prepared to smoke a confidential cigar. 

He was deeply thoughtful as he lighted 
that cigar, and performed the operation 
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in the manner of one who didn’t expect 
to derive any true enjoyment from the 
completed task. When he had com- 
pleted it, however, he still sat on the 
stile and looked back over the river to 
the spot whence he had so recently 
come ; doing it all in the same melan- 
choly and half-hearted manner. 

The fact of the matter was, shorn of 
all subterfuge, that Bertie Vale at that 
period of his life suffered from an ex- 
tremely distressing optical disturbance 
which took the form of presenting to 
his eyes the words ‘ Lily Tarleton,” 
scrawled in very big letters across every- 
thing he looked at. It was most awk- 
ward and painful. Even then, that 
bright still autumn day, as he sat there 
on the stile smoking an excellent cigar, 
he saw that name written across the 
river beneath him, as though that river 
were a bill and she had accepted it. 

The very thought came into his head 
at the moment, and came into it in a 
most melancholy way: ‘‘ Accepted it 
—though she has declined me! How 
very dreary ! and yet, even now, I think 
she declined me sadly —almost regret- 
fully. I’m sure she did. Yes, even 
though she wouldn’t give a reason. 
Two years! That’s the time I’ve fol- 
lowed her like a dog, and not spoken 
for fear of being premature! Then I 
speak, and get declined at once. Too 
bad, altogether! Well, I’ve done with 
her. Dll never think about her golden 
hair, and her blue eyes, and her delicate 
little figure, any more. Hang me if 
I do! Ill havea complete contrast. 
Something tall and dark and queenly. 
By the by, what a wonderful creature 
this ferry girl is!—and she answers 
my description, too! Presently I’ll go 
down and see what she’s like to talk 
to.”’ 

A man in the position of Mr. Bertie 
Vale is in a very dangerous position. 
The danger varies in accordance with 
the temperament. One man, rejected, 
shuts up his heart there and then with 
the snap of a rat-trap, and has done 
with the business of romance for the 
residue of his natural life. Another 
man, in similar circumstances, becomes 
what may be called ‘ receptive.’”? He 
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has been suddenly expelled Paradise, 
and, feeling the lack of it very badly, 
sets to work as speedily as he can to 
enclose and plant a new little paradise 
of his own. It isn’t on quite such a 
large and delightful scale as the real 
Paradise, and unworthy of a capital 
letter ; but it is a very good makeshift 
while it lasts. 

Belonging to the latter order of the 
noble institution MAN, Bertie Vale 
went down from the stile presently, and 
signalling to be taken into the punt and 
returned whence he had originally come, 
paused at the end of his voyage and 
held a conversation with Norah. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Mr. Vale, in the course 
of it, ‘I’m staying within a couple of 
miles of this place. Only staying fora 
week. Can’t tell you, for the life of 
me, why I’ve come here. Some vague, 
hypnotic suggestion, I suppose, that 
something would come of my coming 
here. That’s the only way I can ac- 
count for the action. A very rash 
one.”’ 

He was a picturesquely clad individ- 
ual, artistically attired in a soft brown 
suit, surmounted by a soft brown felt 
hat. In his buttonhole was a rosebud 
with a piece of maiden-hair fern for 
background. 

‘** Do you think it was so very rash ?”’ 
asked Norah. 

‘“‘ Awfully ! Don’t you? I come to 
a part I’ve not the least knowledge of, 
for no particular purpose ™ 

‘¢Oh, for no particular purpose ? ” 

‘‘ Why, what purpose do you suppose 
I have?” 

‘*T thought you might have come to 
get the better of ‘something,”’ Norah re- 
plied very demurely. ‘* People do.” 

‘* Influenza, scarlet fever, or some- 
thing of that sort ?”’ 

‘** Yes, and other things.”’ 

‘What other things ? 
ease, for instance ? ”’ 

A mild flash of humor suggested this 
brilliance. 

‘“*P’r’aps. I don’t know.”’ 

She was standing with one hand on 
the top of the pole planted in the river, 
and Bertie sat still at the end of the 
punt, looking up at her. He thought 


Heart dis- 
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what an excellent figure she had, and 
what flashing, mischievous eyes. He 
was not in the least hurry to get out, 
and would have stayed on there for an 
hour or two longer if an old woman 
with a bundle hadn’t turned up after 
only a ten minutes’ interval and com- 
pelled him to vacate his seat and de- 
part. : 

When Norah came back, and moored 
under her cabin after the voyage with 
the old woman, she noticed that the 
rose Bertie Vale had been wearing had 
dropped a flake of crimson snow upon 
the seat of her craft. She picked that 
petal up and held it in her hand for a 
short space, looking closely at it. 

“Tf he’s to be the knight,” she 
thought, “I ought to keep this, and 
show it him, very crisp and withered, 
on our golden-wedding day ! ”’ 

Then, with a smile, and quite con- 
vinced he wasn’t the knight, and 
couldn’t be, she crumpled up the per- 
fumed memento of her recent fare, 


and threw it far out into the stream. 
‘*There are worse fates,’ she told it, 


‘*than that! The swift, clear water, I 
love it!” 

Bertie Vale became a frequent pas- 
senger after that first day. He told 
himself he had discovered a unique 
character, and that, as a man deeply 
interested in bits of character, he owed 
it to himself to study this one well. So 
he went every day (being a persever- 
ing man) for the purpose of studying it. 

Such persistent usage of the ferry 
very soon had the local effect of pro- 
ducing gossiping comments of all sorts. 
Mr. Noakes was deeply affected. 

‘Oi knows as it ain’t no use me 
speakin’ now,’ he told the opposite 
plantation ruefully one evening when 
Norah had brought him across from his 
daily labor. ‘“‘ Not a bit. *Tain’t likely, 
when him as they calls Muster Bertie 
Vale be allus ’ere.”’ 

‘* Don’t be a fool, Noakes,’’ Norah 
replied, laughing. ‘Was it any use 
before ? I didn’t even know his name. 
It’s not a bad name, though, is it ? ”’ 

Mr. Noakes could only tell the oppo- 
site plantation that it ‘‘ Were ’ard, that 





it were !”’ 
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‘*Hard? What asked 
Norah. 

** Woi,”? returned Noakes, still intent 
on the opposite side of the river, ‘‘ Oi 
telled ’ee as yer was my sun, moon, an’ 
stars, an’ it’s "ard when anything goes 
wrong with a chap’s sun, moon, an’ 
stars all at onst, that it be! ”’ 

Then Mr. Noakes departed home- 
wards, extremely disconsolate. Norah 
looked after him and smiled. 

‘*Poor Noakes!” she _ thought; 
‘¢ what use should I be to him, if I let 
him throw himself away uponme? As 
little use as I should be to Ber — Mr. 
Vale, if I let him throw himself away 
upon me! I’m betwixt and between, 
and of no particular use to any one.”’ 

There was no conceit in thinking she 
might probably allow Bertie Vale to 
make a cast-away of himself if she 
chose, because that gentleman, being in 
the highly receptive state, and seeing 
Norah constantly, had once or twice 
come very near making a formal decla- 
ration to her, and she was quick enough 
to know it. Butshe sighed as she made 
the admission. ‘I wish,’’ she thought, 
“‘that Mr. Chex had taught me a little 
more, or a little less, so that I wasn’t 
a sort of half-way house on the social 
road.”” 

Then it occurred to her that it was 
three-quarters of an hour past her 
usual tea-time, and leaving the punt 
moored in its wonted station, she went 
into the cabin. 

The sun was just going down, and it 
shone straight into the little room and 
nearly killed the fire in the small grate. 
Norah saw it, and taking off her great 
wide-brimmed hat, hung it over the 
back of a chair in front of the stove. 
‘‘ The kettle will never boil if I don’t 
shelter it a bit,’? she thought. Then 
she passed through into her doll’s house 
bedroom, and began arranging her hair 
before the tiny little cracked looking- 
glass. 

She took especial pains over the oper- 
ation. ‘I wonder,” she asked herself, 
‘““why I am getting so particular? I 
don’t know that too much neatness suits 
my style of beauty.”’ But all the time 
she so ruminated she was changing her 


is hard?’ 
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brown stuff bodice for a bright red 
jersey, that was quite a recent extrava- 
gance and had only come home that 
afternoon. 

“TI thought a sort of livery would 
be more suitable to my work,” she ex- 
plained to her conscience, “‘ and red’s a 
good livery color.” 

When she got back to the outer room 
the chair with the hat upon it, and the 
fire —indeed, the whole grate — were 
in deep shadow. Looking, in some 
surprise, to see the cause of this sudden 
eclipse, she saw it in the back view of a 
man who was lounging before the open 
door on the outward side. 

A deep flush came upon Norah’s face 
as she saw who the man was ; and the 
man, hearing the movement of her 
coming, turned slowly round and faced 
her, looking into the cabin. 

‘“*Do you — want the ferry, Mr. 
Vale ?”’ Norah asked, rather astonished 
and flurried. 

*¢ Well, you know, I did ; but I’m not 
particular. I don’t want to disturb your 
tea. I'll wait till you’ve finished, if you 
don’t mind.”’ 

**Oh, no! 


I’ll take you over now, 
and when I come back the tea will be 


‘stood.’ Ill just pour the water in,”’ 
said Norah, with the brown teapot in 
her hand, and advancing upon the boil- 
ing kettle. 

“Tell you what I’d like best, if I 
may, Miss Jackson—to come in and 
have acup of tea with you. May I?”’ 

Hesitating a moment, Norah finally 
replied, “I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t, if you want to.”’ 

Then Mr. Vale came in—stooping a 
good deal to do it. 

It was the neatest, cleanest, brightest 
little place, like the cabin of a yacht. 
Every space was utilized in the most 
ingenious manner, and there wasn’t the 
ghost of a speck of dust to be seen any- 
where. On the little wooden mantel- 
piece were some ancient china figures 
clad in vivid colors; against the side 
opposite you as you entered was an old 
blackened piece of furniture, half cab- 
inet, half dresser, on the top shelves of 
which stood Norah’s extremely limited 
stock of crockery. To one side of it 
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was a white-faced clock, with no body 
at all, but merely chains and weights, 
and a pendulum that played peep-bo 
with your eyesight, behind them. The 
little deal table centring the room was 
as white as though it had a damask 
cloth upon it; and the two or three 
Windsor chairs shone like mahogany. 
Through the half-open door of the little 
cupboard on the far side of the fire, 
Norah’s store of provisions could be 
seen in orderly ambush. 

‘‘This,” said Bertie, inadvertently 
standing upright and knocking his head 
very painfully against a roof-beam, ‘is 
delightful. So snug!”’ 

Norah was getting a second cup from 
the orderly cupboard, and she looked 
back over her shoulder to him to say 
smilingly : — 

*¢T’m glad you like it !”’ 

She came back with the cup the next 
moment, took the hat off the chair and 
hung it on a nail against the wall, 
turned the chair it had been upon round 
to the fire, and asked him to sit down. 
When he had done so, Norah began to 
cut bread and butter from a loaf and 
pat upon the table. 

‘¢ It’s thicker than you generally have, 
I expect,’ she said, transferring the 
brown teapot from the hob to the 
painted tray on the table ; ‘* but I can’t 
help it—I’m not used to cutting it 
thin.” 

Then she began to pour out the tea. 

‘“* It’s delightful, Miss Jackson.”’ 

‘Why,’ asked Norah, ‘‘do you al- 
ways call me ‘ Miss Jackson’? You’re 
the only person who ever does.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know, I might say Norah ; 
that’s why. MayI?” 

‘‘ What a question! Why, of course.” 

Then they both went on with their 
meal in silence. Mutual silence in such 
a case is a very serious sign indeed. 

‘¢ Now,”’ said Norah at last, getting 
up and preparing for action, ‘I see 
you’ve done, and I’m ready to take you 
across.”” 

‘*¢ But, do you know, I don’t think I 
particularly want to go across,’’ re- 
turned Vale vaguely. ‘* You see, I’ve 
been across four times to-day already.” 

He got up and stood beside her, 
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‘Then why did you come down here 
if you didn’t wish to go across ? ” 

‘‘T wanted to see you again. That’s 
why I came.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense ! ” 

“T did, upon my life,’ exclaimed 
Bertie Vale, stung into mortal earnest 
by her light tone. ‘I assure you I did. 
I’m always thinking about you, Norah. 
Iam indeed. I’ve seen a good deal of 
you, and I’ve grown tremendously fond 
of you ; and there it is!” 

And there it was indeed, with Bertie’s 
arm round her waist, as she looked 
down, hands on the mantelshelf, into 
the fire. 

‘‘“You don’t mean it, you know; 
you’re joking,’’ Norah said with a sigh, 
as she stared straight down into the 
fire. ‘* It’s all nonsense.”’ 

‘*T assure you it isn’t. I offer you 
my heart, if you’ll have it. I’ve no- 
body in the world to consider. I’m 
quite alone init. I offer you my heart, 
and ask you to come away to a new 
place and be my wife.”’ 

‘* You offer me,”’ said Norah dreamily 
(for the cultured homage was sweet in 
her lonely life) —‘‘ you offer me what’s 
left of your heart, you mean.” 

‘* Why — how did you know ?” Ber- 
tie stammered in surprise. ‘‘ Who told 
you?” 

‘¢ Your manner — or my own heart — 
or both. I don’t know which. What 
has become of her ?”’ 

At the chance words the thought of 
the golden hair, the deep-blue eyes, 
and the delicate little figure came back 
to him with a stab, and Norah felt a 
movement in the arm about her waist. 

‘* What has become of her ?” she re- 
peated, almost in a whisper. 

‘* Something —I don’t know exactly 
what — came to her ears, and parted us. 
It was a lie, whatever it was. I shall 
never see her again. I—I don’t want 
to.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Norah thoughtfully, 
“vou do. I’m sure of it. Tell me 
her name.”’ 

‘* Why do you want to know it ?” 

‘‘T want to hear the tone in which 
you say it.”’ 

“* Lily Tarleton.” 





**'You say her name like that, and 
tell me you don’t want to see her again ? 
Rubbish ! ” 

“*T don’t want to hide that it was a 
sharp affair,’ Vale replies, wondering 
how he could have said it that she 
should hear the beating of his heart so 
truly in the words. 

**You’re like the drapers,’? Norah 
says, with a little nervous laugh. ‘ You 
offer me a remnant at a great reduction. 
Don’t you, now ?” 

** Nothing of the sort! I love you 
more than I can tell you. Let me kiss 
you, Norah.” 

‘¢ Nonsense !_ Look out there at the 
girl in the canoe. That’s more inter- 
esting.” 

‘¢ Bother the girl! Give me a kiss, 
Norah !” 

‘**T shan’t do anything of the sort. I 
never kiss people.”’ 

“Then it’s quite time you began.”’ 

But Norah did not seem to think so, 
and wouldn’t. 

“* At least give me an answer to my 
previous question. Come!” 

The pleading tone of the last word 
touched her, and, still intent upon the 
fire, she replied very softly :— 

“Tf I give you an answer now, it will 
be a very bad one for you.”’ 

‘*Then don’t give it now. Give it 
me in a week’s time. Think it over, 
and give it me in a week’s time,” he 
said, not understanding her ambiguous 
words. 

“Very well; Dll give it you in a 
week’s time. And now you must go, 
please. There’s some one coming to 
the ferry on the other side.” 

Then most reluctantly Mr. Bertie 
Vale took himself away, and Norah 
punted herself across to collect her fare. 

‘*Why, Annie!” she exclaimed as 
she saw the personality of that fare, 
‘“‘what an age since I’ve seen you! 
How is Mrs. Jessel ?”’ 

“Mrs. Jessel is all right, thanks,’’ 
replied the neat little lady’s-maid from 
the Hall. ‘‘I’ve come down for an 
hour’s chat with you, if you can spare 
the time, and will punt me over.”’ 

‘* Get in,’”’? Norah answers, and begins 
punting her across at once. 
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Progen the two girls 
cabin, with the fire made 
(for now the sun is down the autumn 
night grows cold), prepared for any 
amount of gossip. 

‘* Well, old girl,” Annie says, as a 
beginning, ‘“‘so you aren’t married 
yet, in spite of our Elms and _ his 
thirty-five shillings a week, not to go 
any higher ?” 

**No!” laughs Norah, with a happy 
blush upon herface. ‘‘Notyet. Isup- 
pose you’re not, neither? ”’ 

“On the road, though — engaged.”’ 

**Really! Who to?” 

**Why, who do you think? —San- 
key.” 

‘The butler ?” 

‘Yes; that’s him. He said ‘ Will 
you ?’ and I said ‘I don’t mind,’ and 
there itis. We are going to mairimo- 
nialize ourselves next spring. You’ll 
come to the wedding, of course ? ”’ 

“If I can, I will, I mayn’t be able 
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are in 


to. 
‘“‘That’s right. It’s a plucky thing, 
as I tell Bill, to matrimonialize our- 
selves in these times, with Jackson 
cases and such like, and more particu- 
larly with such private love affairs as I 
see in every-day life. Love’s danger- 
ous, that’s where it is. Look at our 
young lady, Miss Ethel. She’s had a 
bad time through it lately. Used to 
want her hair done four times a day 
(different way each time, to see which 
looked best) while her affair was on, 
and couldn’t bear the sight of a gun; 
and now the affair’s off, it’s a hard mat- 
ter to get her to give me time to make 
the plaits look decent for dinner, and 
she’s actually taken to shooting in des- 
peration, with a leather skirt and boots 
an inch thick in the soles.” 

‘¢ That’s a sad case, certainly.” 

‘‘ Well, then, look at her friend who’s 
visiting at the house now. You may 
have seen her paddling her own canoe 
on the river here, for she’s always at it 
in a condition of misery not to be be- 
lieved. She’s another. Her maid tells 
me it used to be just the same about 
her hair while the affair was on ; and it 
is just the same the other way now the 
affair’s off. I can tell you we lady’s- 
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brightly up | 


maids, having the handling of the hair, 
know the true state of the ladies’ hearts 
in a moment. When a gent’s in love 
you can tell it first, as a general rule, 
by his boots. With ladies it goes to the 
other extremity, and settles in the 
hair. I’ve seen a great deal of them, 
and I know their ways.” 

“You haven’t much 
them,’’ Norah laughed. 

‘“*T never have on people that don’t 
know their own minds. Ladies never 
do. They say no to their fellows, and 
then repent it afterwards when it’s too 
late. Our Miss Ethel did. Her friend 
has done ditto again. I’ve no mercy 
on such a set as that.” 

‘‘Take care,’’ laughed Norah, ‘ that 
you don’t go the other way: say yes 
and then repent that. It’s worse than 
the other, I should think.”’ 

** Can’t be very nice ; but I don’t feel 
afraid of it. Bill’s the right sort, you 
know, and going to retire when we 
marry and take a public. I say, who 
gave you that rose ? ”’ 

It lay on the mantelshelf—a deep- 
red rose. It had been left by Bertie 
Vale. He always began the day with a 
rose in his buttonhole, and always left 
the flower about somewhere, fragrant 
memento of his presence, before night- 
fall. 

‘Oh, I get heaps of those things,’ 
Norah replied, rising, however, and 
taking the rose into her hand, and 
sitting down again with it. “I like 
flowers.” 

She held it in her fingers in the light- 
est way, and, so holding it, made a pretty 
picture with her companion, both sitting 
before the fire in the gathering dark ; 
the fire’s fitful glow the only illuminant 
of the cabin, and showing and obscuring 
the quaint walls and fittings unexpect- 
edly. 

*“*And I like flowers, too. 


mercy upon 


I say! 
what makes you so silent to-night ?”’ 


**T don’t know, I’m sure. Shall we 
have some supper ? ”’ 

‘““No; I must be on the move. 
Time’s up. P’r’aps I’ll come over an- 
other night before very long. Good- 
bye.”’ 

Both girls were standing up. 
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“Well, I'll punt you back again,” 
Norah said. 

‘But I’m not going back that way,” 
explained Annie. ‘‘ My people are all 
out to dinner to-night, and I told Sankey 
where I was coming ; and he said if I 
go back through the village he’d come 
that far to meet me and walk back with 
me. See?” : 

** Yes,” returned Norah thoughtfully, 
‘¢T see.”’ 

Then she kissed her friend and let 
her go; standing, profoundly pensive 
and picturesque, before the fire after- 
wards, slowly plucking the rose to 
pieces and dropping each petal singly 
into the blaze ; while, in the dusk out- 
side the open cabin door, the grey old 
river ran its mysterious course and went 
out to sea. 

It was extremely painful to Mr. Ber- 
tie Vale to wait the whole week out 
for his answer. But he managed it 
somehow ; and though he came daily to 
the ferry, and pervaded it in a pointless 
and feeble manner, talking nothings to 
Norah, he didn’t once allude to the 
question nearest his heart. When, at 
last, the week was gone, he did not put 
in an appearance until tea-time, and 
then, in the twilight, came doubtfully 
to learn his fate. 

She expected him, for there were two 
cups on the table and two plates. 

‘*T can’t wait, you know, or beat 
about the bush, Norah,’’ he began at 
once. ‘I’m in too serious earnest for 
that. I won’t have any tea or anything 
just at present, thank you. I’m dying 
to hear your answer: yes or no! ”’ 

Again she is standing in her old posi- 
tion before the fire,.and looking down 
into it. He goes up beside her as she 
speaks, and puts his arm round her 
waist. 

** Don’t,’ she says very gently, ‘‘ you 
shouldn’t ! ”’ 

‘* Nonsense ; don’t you know I should. 
Come, please! Tell me you’re going 
to take me for better or worse.”’ 

‘“No,” she tells him as gently as 
ever. “I can’t say that. I’ve had a 
most miserable week, and I’ve come to 
think I can’t possibly say that.” 





love me? I thought you did,” Vale 
says, with a tone of keen disappoint- 
ment in the words, but still with his 
arm about her.” 

‘*T know so little of how much I 
ought to say, and of how much I ought 
to keep back,”’ she answers sorrowfully, 
‘‘and you know exactly both. But you 
won’t judge me harshly if I forget the 
ways of the world for a moment, and 
tell you honestly what I feel, will 
you 7 99 

‘¢ Darling, of course I won’t !”’ 

**T think, then, that I do love you 
very much indeed” (the arm about her 
tightens). ‘But I don’t quite know 
how much; because, you see, I’ve 
never had anything of the sort to judge 
by. I think about you a great deal, 
and I’m glad when I see you, and very, 
very sorry when you don’t come.”’ 

** That is all 1 want! That is love !”’ 
exclaims Bertie, with the enthusiasm of 
anexpert. ‘‘ Because you feel all that, 
I know you love me, and I want you 
to say when you’ll marry me !” 

Norah smiles very sadly down at the 
fire, and answers : — 

** Ah! but it is because of that that I 
am going to say — don’t be angry — that 
I never can marry you ; that I love you 
too much to do you the injury.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t, Norah, don’t! I can’t bear 
it! Dearest Norah! think what you 
are saying! You will kill me! I love 
you so much that 1 can’t live without 
you! Don’t make it a final answer. 
Come, take another week.”’ 

‘Please don’t tempt me so much!” 
poor Norah answers, wavering. ‘ For 
your own sake, don’t ! ”’ 

‘* For my own sake Ido. I could do 
anything in the world for you, dar- 
ling ! ”’ 

**T think,”’ says Norah thoughtfully, 
‘** that I could do anything in the world 
for you. I’m sure I could. If things 
weren’t as they are, I’d very likely be 
different to you.”’ 

‘¢ What things not as they are ?”’ 

‘“‘Tf,”’ returns Norah very slowly, * if 
she had been dead, or if she had been 


‘in some place where you could never 
| have seen her again, I would have been 
“Why can’t you? Don’t you really | 


different. to you.”’ 
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“But Ive forgotten her —utterly, 
completely — forever! I swear it.” 

‘‘ No!” returns Norah firmly. ‘“‘ You 
think so. I know better. Perhaps 
knowing very, very little book-learning 
leaves me more room for nature’s in- 
stincts. I can’t say; but I’m certain 
you’ve not forgotten her ; that, though 
you don’t know it, and won’t believe 
it, you love her still.” 

“IT swear I don’t! Come, Norah, 
darling ! you’ve said you like me a little. 
I will make you like me a great deal 
more. I won’t listen to anything after 
that confession. My own darling! I 
cannot live without you. I cannot 
leave you. I am chained to this neigh- 
borhood forever, if you won’t say yes. 
Sweetest, you must say yes, I implore 
you.”’ 

He held her more tightly in his clasp, 
and whispered the words brokenly in 
her ear. 

‘* What are you doing? What 
you doing? You are making me 
change against my wiser self,’’ the girl 
says, in a broken voice. ‘‘ Don’t plead 
with me any more. I warn you not. 


are 


You don’t know what you are doing. 


Think of the dif- 
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I’m sure you don’t. 
ference in our stations. 

He only grows the more passionate in 
his pleading and entreaty, for he sees 
that she will yield. 

“Come! I insist ! 
you go till you say yes. 
ling, you must !”’ 

With a kiss now to every word, No- 
rah’s face burns beneath his lips. 

“Tf you will make me —if you will — 
I can’t help it,’’? she says at last ; ‘‘ but 
I know it’s silly, and the beginning of 
misery. I’msure of it. Suppose after- 
wards we meet Miss Tarleton ? ”’ 

She looks up quickly to his face 
shown by the firelight, and sees it 
change for an instant at her words ; the 
next he says gaily :— 

‘Then [ll show her and vou how 
completely I’ve forgotten her. That’s 
all.”’ 

** You have made me say yes, against 


I will not let 
My own dar- 


all 1 know to be wise and well,’ No-| 


rah tells him a moment or two later. 
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the consequences. And the first is— 
tea!” 

She frees herself from his arm and 
begins to brew ; he watching her with 
tender eyes. 

They have their meal soberly and 
silently together. 

““T can’t have you go on here, of 
course,’’ he says, when he is standing 
up at last to say good-bye. ‘* How soon 
can you give up your post ? ”’ 

**Oh, I must give a month’s notice 
to the authorities. I can’t give it up 
before that ; I shouldn’t like to.”’ 

He grumbles, but she is firm, and at 
last he unwillingly consents. 

‘It’s an age!’ he says. 
you must, you must, I suppose. I shall 
come down nearly every day. Not 
quite every day, because I shall have 
to run up to town several times to make 
arrangements — don’t be shocked — for 
our wedding.”’ 

A rich, deep blush comes upon the 
dark, steadfast face, and she says, ‘* But 
don’t be away oftener than you can 
help. I want you near me so much. 
I’ve been so lonely all along that I 
seem to want you to make up to me for 
it all. How silly you must think me to 
say that! I know you’ll always be 
thinking me silly in future.”’ 

‘* No,” he told her, “‘ not he. Never! 
Never! Never!”’ 

She walked back with him as far as 
he would let her on his way home, and 
didn’t like parting from him even then. 
She loved him so very much. 

When she returned to the cabin again, 
she sat up quite still in her chair till 
midnight, thinking about her future 
and feeling vastly happy. And _ that 
happiness lasted for one whole week 
and was totally unalloyed. He was 
there two or three times a day, and 
always to tea; and she wore a beautiful 
engagement ring that he had put on her 
finger, and it was quite difficult to punt 
people across the stream without show- 
ing the delightful token to the public 
eye. 

She and Bertie used to talk princi- 
pally about the bright future, and did a 
vast amount of architectural work in 


* But if 


‘** But, as it’s done, you'll have to take | the designing of those diaphanous struc- 
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tures known as castles in the air. No- 
rah’s chief idea ran, it appeared, on 
ponies. ‘I’ve never had one, or driven 
one,’ she used to say, ‘‘and I’ve al- 
ways longed to. A pony and cart shall 
be your first present to me, Bertie, 
please.”’ 

And Bertie, with a kiss, told her that 
it should be. Such delights as these 
lasted for one whole week — which is a 
long period for uninterrupted bliss to 
endure. The first passing cloud came 
in the shape of an announcement from 
Vale that he would have to go to Lon- 
don for a day. 

‘* When ?” asked Norah. 

‘**To-night,’’ returned Bertie sadly 
enough. ‘I don’t want to, but I must ; 
and by going to-night I shall be home 
early to-morrow afternoon.”’ 

‘If you must, you know,’ Norah 
said sagely, ‘“‘you must, dear; and 
there it is.”’ 

But it was the first faint shadow all 
the same. 

And the shadow deepened after he 
had left her ; deepened into night with 
the coming into the cabin of Annie, 
after tea. Because, sitting before the 
fire by Norah’s side, as on the previous 
occasion of her visit, Annie mentioned a 
startling fact, in her own brusque way. 

‘** Funny start about our Miss Ethel’s 
friend, isn’t it ? ’’? she inquired. 

‘* What is that ?’’ Norah asked, hap- 
pily turning her engagement ring round 
and round upon her finger, but in such 
a way that Annie couldn’t see it. 

‘““Why, that her fellow that she 
chucked up and then felt sorry for 
should be staying close by.”’ 

‘“*What is that ?’’? asked Norah, with 
a startled face, and pausing in the re- 
volving of the ring ; ‘‘ what is that ?”’ 

‘“‘Her fellow, Mr. Vale, that she 
chucked, is staying here close by, and 
she’s mad to make it up with him.”’ 
‘‘Her name,’’ said Norah dreamily, 
ce is 99 

‘** Miss Lily Tarleton.”’ 

Norah, unseen of Annie, began slowly 
slipping off the engagement ring she 
prized so much. 

‘“* And does he know she is near 
him ?” 





** Not yet. But I’m going to manage 
the job for them to-morrow. I’m used 
to that sort of work. It’s expected of 
lady’s-maids, you know. ijl in the 
day’s work, and pays well.”’ 

The ring is off now, and tightly 
clasped in Norah’s left hand. With a 
wildly beating heart she waits, some- 
how, until Annie has discharged her 
cargo of gossip and departed ; then she 
begins hurriedly putting on her hat. 

‘““Tf Ican only catch him before he 
starts for town,’’ she thinks, hurrying 
out breathlessly into the night. “IfI 
only can! I must give him back the 
ring. I must tell him the truth. I 
would rather do it than let any one 
else. I want to see his face when he 
hears she is close by.”’ 

Through the dark night Norah runs 
tumultuously on. The wild wind seems 
jeering at her, and the wild clouds seem 
out-pacing her. With her heart dead 
within her, but no tears in her eyes, 
Norah runs straight to Vale’s rooms — 
to find he has been gone an hour. 

Two or three yokels outside a public- 
house notice the door to which she has 
fruitlessly applied, and offer uncom- 
plimentary remarks to each other about 
her as she passes them on her way 
home. 

‘‘Didn’t think,’’ says one, “as she 
was that sort.” 

‘“* Women,” says another, “is all 
alike.”’ 

The blood flames in poor Norah’s 
cheeks as she hears, hurrying past. 

There is no sleep for her that night. 
She tries, but it will not come. The 
cold grey dawn finds her with hot, 
sleepless eyes. She drags through the 
forenoon of that day heavily, wearily, 
longing for, and yet dreading, his com- 
ing. 

But an hour before the earliest mo- 
ment he can arrive, as she sits there in 
her punt, moored in the usual sheltered 
spot beneath the cabin, some one else 
comes; comes upon the waterway, 
flashingly —a gaudy dragon-fly in the 
afternoon sunlight—a _ golden- haired 
girl in a canoe. Norah feels that 
amongst a thousand women she would 
instinctively know and recognize Lily 
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Tarleton, and wonders why she hadn’t 
done it before when she had seen her 
gleaming past so often. 

And Lily Tarleton, for some strange 
reason, comes straight up to her and 
seems anxious to speak ; bringing her 
frail craft alongside Norah’s punt and 
holding on. There has been rain, and 


the river runs so swift and strong that | 


Norah puts out a hand too, and pre- 
vents the lighter canoe from being 
swept away. She thinks what a little 


weak butterfly Lily is, and how small | 


a thing it would take to crush her out 
of life. 

“Thanks! I wanted to speak to 
you,”’ Lily says, from the canoe. ‘ I’ve 
heard so much of you that I couldn’t 
leave this neighborhood to-morrow 
without speaking to you. Youare the 
general subject of conversation at the 
Hall on account of all your courageous 
rescues.”’ 

**Oh! if she would only go!”’ poor 
Norah thinks, in agony. ‘“ If she only 
knew how painful it is for me to see 
her!’ But, brave girl that she is, she 
carries on the conversation for some 


moments longer, and then Lily says 
good-bye, and flashes away again up 
stream, laughing as she goes. 

Norah sits in the punt looking at the 


water, but seeing nothing. Then a 
noisy, dirty steam-tug, towing a barge, 
coughs its way up stream, and then all 
in an instant there is a cry raised some- 
where, and Norah, looking up startled, 
sees the upturned canoe floating down 
towards her on the rapid stream — look- 
ing closer, sees Lily Tarleton in the 
water struggling in it, and being car- 
ried down towards her too. 

‘** It’s the wash of the beastly tug,” 
Norah says, half aloud. ‘ But of 
course she can swim. No! or she’s in 
difficulties! Great heaven! she’s go- 
ing to be drowned.”’ At the instant the 
thought of what she had told Bertie 
flashed into her mind: “If she were 
dead, or in some place where you could 
never see her again, I would be differ- 
ent to you.”? Then waiting for what 
she thought the best moment, she 
plunged in to the rescue. 


How cruel, cold, and swift the au- 
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tumn current is. But she has Lily 
firmly in her grasp, and turning, fights 
her way slowly back. What is this para- 
lyzing the strong, sure movements — 
cramp, or entanglement with floating 
weeds borne downward by the stream ? 
Norah does not know, but thinks she 
will at least keep up, and wait, in her 
turn, for rescue. Lily seems insensible, 
and does not struggle. Already there 
are people on the bank. The man in 
the tug sees what he has done, and ma- 
nipulates his craft to save them. How 
cold the water is—how deep! ‘ Are 
we going down together, after all ? 
No! I will never let her go.”” Norah’s 
teeth are clenched. ‘I will save her 
for Bertie. I will hold her to the last. 
Poor Bertie!’’ And then the rush of 
the water is in her ears, and, still cling- 
ing to the insensible form of the girl 
who blocks her way to Paradise, No- 
rah’s consciousness fades away from 
her. 

‘* Where have they taken her — how 
is she ?’’ Bertie asks, breathlessly com- 
ing on to the scene, outside the little 
tarred cabin, half an hour later. 

“Inside,” they tell him, “both of 
?em.”” 

He goes tremblingly into the apart- 
ment of the dark dresser, the few white 
plates, the vividly clad figures, and the 
| bodyless clock. 

On the white deal table, with a heap 
| Of blankets about her, Norah lies in that 
| mysterious no-man’s land, between life 
jand death. The doctor’s assistant is 

wrestling might and main with the 
| grim, shrouded visitant. 
| ‘* Willshe come hack? Noble girl! 
will she come back?” Bertie asks ina 
| broken voice. 
| ‘I can’t say. The other,” replies 
| the assistant, indicating the inner room 
with a movement of his head, because 
he doesn’t wish to pause in his task — 
|** the other, with the doctor in there, is 
-as bad.” 

‘* Never mind the other. She is the 
cause of it\’? says Bertie indignantly. 
‘*T don’t care about the other. It is 
| Norah ! ”’ 
| But presently, as there is no sign of 
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life on the pale, dark face, whose jet- 
black hair makes night and morning 
with the white bedclothes about it, he 
passes through the doorway and looks 
down, speechless, amazed, upon the 
pale face and golden hair of Lily Tarle- 
ton.’ 

‘* Great God!” (going up beside the 
bed) ‘tis there no hope, doctor? For 
heaven’s sake, do what you can!” 
And then he breaks down altogether 
and sobs—for he has a tender heart, 
though he doesn’t quite know whose it 
is. 

Through the long, doubtful hours that 
follow he goes to and fro between the 
two rigid figures, his heart bleeding at 
the sight of each, and irresolute even 
then which he would prefer saved if 
one must be taken and the other left. 

‘¢ For heaven’s sake, doctor,’’ he im- 
plores, ‘‘ bring them back! You must! 
If you can’t bring both, bring one. I 
‘vannot see them both die before my 
eyes.”’ . 

In the evening twilight, when the 
grim scene is weirdly lighted up with 
candles, one of the two comes back. 
Bertie is told by the doctor, and flies 
joyfully to that bedside. 

It is Lily’s. 

They persist an hour longer with 
Norah, and then reluctantly abandon 
the attempt. Norah has gone so far 
upon the mysterious road that she can- 
not hear them calling her to return. 

If, finding herself in difficulties with 
the weeds, she had relinquished Lily, 
she might have lived ; but she preferred 
to hold Lily to the last, and so died to 
save her. 

Thus things happen in the great play 
in which, without knowing its name, we 
all take eager part. Lily comes back 
none the worse for her adventure, and 
the difference is made up with Bertie ; 
and she tells him how wretched she was 
without him. And he swears with the 
most extravagant protestations, and the 
most sincere belief that they are true, 
that she is the only woman he ever loved, 
and that, if he hadn’t had her, his life 
would have been an empty blank. 

And Norah’s fate is a respectful re- 
membrance 1n loca! hearts, and a tear- 
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ful remark from Mrs. Marcus, ‘‘ It was 
the third time, you see.”’ This, and 
silence in Swiftwater churchyard. Her 
hopes and dreams are dead. The castles 
in the air have vanished from her eyes ; 
the pony she wanted to drive has never 
been foaled or broken—never will be 
—or, if it has been and is, it is the 
pony Mrs. Vale drives so gracefully 
about her neighborhood that all the 
people turn to look admiringly after her. 
More than these things have come to 
pass in Swiftwater in these later days. 
They have built the bridge. It is a par- 
ticularly ugly iron structure, and stands 
where Norah’s ferry used to be; her 
old occupation is as dead as she. The 
only thing perhaps that hasn’t greatly 
changed in Swiftwater is Mr. Noakes, 
who grows especially beautiful flowers 
with especial care and makes them into 
wreaths, and enters Swiftwater church- 
yard by stealth, looking very stout be- 
neath his coat, and comes out again 
presently, wet-eyed and very thin. 


From The National Review. 
A FRENCH ABBE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

AmiID the throng of gallant notables 
which clustered round the throne of 
Louis XIV. the figure of the Abbé de 
Choisy stands out with prominence. 
His paradoxical personality evokes an 
interest less ephemeral than that which 
is excited by the life-story of many a 
greater genius. Strong men and bril- 
liant women gemmed the court of the 
Grand Monarque; but the splendid 
serfdom of his régime stifled originality 
of manners and of thought. The Abbé 
de Choisy was one of the few who 
escaped from beneath the gilded yoke. 
In his youth he was fantastic and effem- 
inate beyond belief ; but by and by his 
pliant spirit rebounded from an oppres- 
sion which left its mark on minds of 
sterner stuff. Now dandy, dilettante, 
libertine ; anon religious enthusiast, in- 
trepid voyager, able historian, he had an 
ample range of experience, which was 
intensified in interest by the ardor with 
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which he threw himself into each suc- 
ceeding character, and the ingenuous 
fervor which marked his reform. 
Francois Timoléon, Abbé de Choisy, 
Prior of Saint Lo at Rouen, of Saint 
Benoit du Sault and Saint Gelais, Arch- 
deacon of the Cathedral of Bayeux, etc., 
was born in Paris in the year 1644. 
His father belonged to one of those 
powerful bourgeois families to which 
the monarchy had long owed its best 
secretaries of state and most faithful 
councillors. His mother, a handsome 
précieuse (when to be a précieuse was 
the mode), delighting in intrigue, and 
a devotee of the court, was a great- 
grandchild of the illustrious Chancelier 
de Hopital. Madame de Choisy, her 
son tells us, was a favorite with the 
king, who admitted her to private audi- 
ences ; also, she corresponded regularly 
with Marie de Gonzague, queen of Po- 
land, with the famous queen of Sweden, 
and with other royal ladies. Having 
thus the entrée to palaces and politics, 
she naturally destined her son for the 
Church and the court. Feminine vanity 


lent additional fervor to her maternal 


devotion. ‘I was born,’ De Choisy 
writes, ‘‘ when she was past forty. She 
was intent on still being thought young, 
and a child of eight or nine years at her 
side made her look more juvenile. She 
loved me so fondly,”? he adds, with a 
savor of cynicism, ‘‘ that her mind was 
constantly engaged on my attire.’ It 
was her delight to dress him up in girl’s 
clothes. His playmate, ‘‘ Monsieur” 
(younger brother of Louis XIV.), was, 
by command of the wily Mazarin, 
brought up in a similarly effeminate 
fashion, lest he should harbor ambitious 
designs, or become a political intriguer 
of the type known in the previous reign. 
‘*In accordance with these principles 
[the abbé relates], I was dressed up in 
girl’s clothes whenever little Monsieur 
came to see us, which was about two 
or three times a week. My ears were 
pierced ; and I wore diamonds, patches, 
and all those fripperies so lightly as- 
sumed, so difficult to discard. As soon 
as he arrived, attended by Mazarin’s 
nieces and some of the queen’s maids 
of honor, they set him at the toilette- 
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table, and his hair was dressed in the 
prevailing feminine fashion. He had 
corsets to shape his figure,and his just- 
au-corps was replaced by mantle and 
skirt. All this was done, it was said, 
by order of the cardinal, to render him 
frivolous. When Monsieur was com- 
pletely adorned, we played at la petite 
prince until seven o’clock, when a col- 
lation was served.”’ 

Hours not occupied in thus assisting 
the designs of the Machiavellian minis- 
ter, or in accompanying his mother into 
society, were spent at her bedside, writ- 
ing love-letters or political squibs at her 
dictation. In this wise she engendered 
the licentious tastes which marked his 
early life, from which he was destined 
to free himself in so rare and decisive 
a manner. In the mean time, at her 
decease, he divided her estate with his 
brothers, choosing for his portion her 
valuable jewels, with which to enhance 
the charm of his personation of a fine 
lady. From this time forward, for 
many a year, he led, under the incog- 
nito of the ‘‘Comtesse de Sancy,” a 
life of debauchery, on which he dilates, 
in his journal, with unhesitating candor. 
He eradicated his beard by some drastic 
process, and, the better to carry out 
those equivocal escapades in which he 
delighted, compressed his person into a 
semblance of the female form. 

The admonition of the Church was 
long withheld, and, when at length it 
was uttered, it fell on deaf ears. A 
royal censure was required. One night, 
at the opera, he sat in the box of the 
young dauphin (the son of Louis XIII.) 
arrayed in all the satins and laces of a 
dame de la cour, bedizened with jewels, 
and courting the general gaze. ‘‘ I was 
in the height of bliss,’ the abbé writes, 
‘‘when Kill-Joy entered in the person 
of M. de Montausier.’”’ ‘‘ Madame or 
mademoiselle, for I know not how to 
address you,”’ said the duke ironically, 
‘*T admit you look very smart ; but are 
you not ashamed to wear such a dress, 
and to play the woman, when you have 
the good luck not to be one? Go and 
hide yourself! Monsieur the dauphin 
can’t bear to see you got up in that 
fashion.’’ This remark was unfounded. 


” 
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The little dauphin was in no wise 
horrified at the abbé’s eccentricities. 
However, De Choisy, although much 
surprised at what he termed M. de 
Montausier’s ‘ whimsicality,’’ thought 
it best thereupon to subside into obscu- 
rity for a time ; and for the next two 
or three years he lived in retirement in 
a chateau in Berry, calling himself the 
Comtesse des Barres, masquerading, 
dressing, and undressing, surrounded 
by the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
horhood, and receiving court from bish- 
ups, priests, and governors. He pursued 
this ignoble career until age had stolen 
the girlish roses from his cheeks, and 
unfitted his appearance for his favorite 
impersonation. He then turned to 
gaming, which speedily lost him the 
greater part of his fortune. <A serious 
malady brought him to a sudden halt. 
In August, 1683, he fell ill at his house 
in the Place Royale. He beheld the 
grim shadow of death at his bedside, 
and heard the physicians whisper, ‘* He 
has but two hours to live.”” The spec- 
tacle of his past life appeared to him in 


all its shame, and the thought of Purga- 
tory filled him with terror and remorse. 
He recovered at length, and passed into 


the College for Foreign Missions. In 
the year 1683 a deputation had come 
from the Siamese with proffers of 
friendship and propitiatory gifts. An 
embassy from France to Siam, with the 
dual aim of conversion and annexa- 
tion, was now contemplated. The news 
reached the abbé in his retreat, and 
tilled him with apostolic enthusiasm. 
Fired by the zeal of a neophyte, he 
hastened to offer himself as leader of 
the expedition ; but he had been fore- 
stalled by the Chevalier de Chaumont. 
A svecial office of.coadjutor was cre- 
ated for his benefit, the king remarking 
thereon, when giving his consent, ‘I 
never heard before of a coadjutor to an 
ambassador; but there is a sufficient 
reason for it in the length and peril of 
the journey.”? The abbé has recorded 
the strange history of his conversion to 
a worthy life in dialogues on ‘‘ The Im- 
mortality of the Soul,’’ ‘‘ The Existence 
of God,’ and of ‘Divine Providence 
and Religion,’ all of which he pub- 
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lished in the same year. The dialogues 
are an epitome of conversations which 
he held with the Abbé Dangeau, a high- 
minded and distinguished Churchman, 
who exercised an ennobling influence 
over the interesting proselyte, whose 
wavering faith his earnest arguments 
finally confirmed. 

At this time the abbé appears to us 
in a new character. His early follies 
have been cast aside. He stands before 
us as a unique example of an enduring 
regeneration. Profundity of religion or 
of learning was not amongst his attain- 
ments. We see in him the simple and 
devout Christian, the popular and in- 
dustrious historian, the discreet and 
kindly courtier. We learn to love the 
honest, garrulous, little abbé, who sees 
his own shortcomings so clearly, and 
does doughty battle with his baser self. 
This voyage to Siam, so lightly entered 
upon, laid the solid basis of that lasting 
moral reform which the exhortations of 
the Abbé Dangeau had suggested. Re- 
moved from the vitiating atmosphere of 
court life, our volatile hero won gen- 
eral affection and respect. As soon as 
the first horrors of seasickness could be 
overcome, he seized the opportunity of 
study under the tutelage of his fellow- 
passengers. ‘I learn Portuguese,’’ he 
writes to the Abbé Dangeau, “ from 
Pere Pisdelon. Monsieur Basset pre- 
pares me for holy orders; I observe 
the moon with Pere de Fontenai ; then 
I have a chat on nautical subjects with 
our Captain, Chammonceau. All this 
we do as a pastime as we pace.up and 
down the deck ; and when I want real 
enjoyment I send for Monsieur Manuel, 
one of our missionaries, who sings 
divinely. You know how I adore mu- 
sic, which is in no way opposed to a 
religious education, for what is Heaven 
but an Eternity of Music ?”’ With new- 
born diffidence, he was careful not to 
affect the possession of talents to which 
he could not honestly lay claim ; and 
when the holy fathers held confer- 
ences on learned topics he was usually 
content to be‘a listener. ‘I try to learn 
a little of everything,” he continues ; 
‘“‘and if I don’t become clever, which 
is not to be expected, since I failed to 
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do so under your teaching, I shall at | 
least make myself acquainted with many | 
subjects. I attend the meetings, and 
generally follow your precept, and re- 
sist the temptation to speak. If, how- 
ever, during the debate the ball is 
pointedly thrown to me, and I feel I 
am well up in the subject, I allow my- 
self to be induced to join, preserving 
modesty of tone and language. The 
result is excellent ; for now when I am 
silent, they think it is because I am not 
in a mood for speaking, whereas I am 
only veiling depths of ignorance which 
it were ill to disclose to mortal eyes ! ”’ 
In this light vein he continues to de- 
scribe the pleasantly diversified monot- 
ony of their life on board ship. On 
‘alm days the crew have balls and con- 
certs, at which prizes are given to the 
best performers. They wind up with 
cheers for the king, whom, De Choisy 
says, ‘we venerate on land, but adore 
on the ocean.’? Those who have been 
at sea for a lengthened period know 
how wearisome one becomes to oneself 
and one’s companions, and how easily 


such close daily association becomes 


irksome. Little faults develop into 
vices, and trivial personal eccentricities 
become unbearable. Our abbé never 
knew what it was to be bored or sulky, 
and his cheerful spirit under varied 
trials deserved the name of Christian 
fortitude. 

When his companions were inclined 
to despair, his was the voice that en- 
couraged, the example that sustained, 
them. ‘ All will go well!” he cries. 
‘*We have begun too well not to end 
successfully. If we fail to reach Siam, 
we can winter in a lovely climate, in 
Surat or Borneo. We all like each 
other so much, we shall but enjoy each 
other’s society the longer.’’ He often 
reiterates this affectionate speech ; and 
through all his adventures he sees the 
hand of God which has plucked him 
like a brand fromthe burning. A trace 
of the old mammon, however, lingers 
in his description of his efforts to secure 
the confidence of the ambassador, Mon- | 
sieur de Chaumont. ‘‘ We were five 
months at sea,”’ the abbé writes, “ be- | 


fore he gave me an opening. I foresaw | 
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that if this state of things went on 
much longerI should be a mere cipher 
at Siam; but at last, one night, across 
the partition which separated his cabin 
from mine, I heard him declaiming the 
speech he was to make to the king 
Siam on our arrival. A week later, 
he still remained uncommunicative, I 
told him I had overheard his brilliant 
oratory, and desired to compliment him. 
Thereupon he took me into his cabin, 
and repeated it from beginning to end. 
I thought it the perfection of eloquence. 
He then unfolded to me what was to be 
achieved in the country we were ap- 
proaching, and I gave him my humble 
advice. He isa good fellow, a man of 
means and high lineage ; but he is quite 
ignorant of geometry, and I had not 
much trouble in convincing him I might 
be useful to him.’’ 

Arrived on that heathen shore, where 
he hoped to reap such glorious harvests 
for Christianity, De Choisy is speedily 
ordained. He is a prominent figure in 
the State conferences which ensue ; but 
he discovers, to his chagrin, that he 
and the ambassador are alike super- 
seded by a wily Jesuit, Pere Tachard, 
who manipulates the entire negotia- 
tions and secures for himself the rich 
gifts which the abbé had expected to 
receive. Still, his delight on returning 
to France was so great that those vexa- 
tions were soon forgotten. ‘* Let the 
result be what it may,”’ he reflects, ‘* I 
have had a charming voyage, and have 
learnt many things; and I have not 
offended God for two whole years. 
Alas! perhaps they may prove the two 
best years of my life.”” A serious con- 
tretemps soon overshadowed his satis- 
faction. When he had departed on the 
expedition he left his friend and patron, 
the Cardinal de Bouillon, in high favor 
at court, and he had judged it expedient 
to suggest that the king of Siam should 
send the high almoner some valuable 
presents. In the mean time, however, 
the cardinal had fallen into disgrace. 
Thus, the gifts arrived at a most un- 
lucky crisis. Louis was furious ; and the 
abbé retired, in high dudgeon, to his 
convent. By and by he endeavored to 
make peace, dedicating to the king a 
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** Life of David,’ followed by a * Life 
of Solomon,”’ with flattering prefaces. 
He succeeded. In relating the presen- 
tation of his works to Louis and to 
Madame de Maintenon, he makes an 
interesting comment on their secret 
marriage. ‘*When I presented the 
book [the ‘Life of David’’] to the 
king, I begged Bontemps, who was one 
of my best friends, to present a copy for 
me to Madame de Maintenon. She was 
then unwell, and not holding receptions. 
He acquitted himself of the commission ; 
and, a fortnight later, when relating 
what he had said to the lady, made use 
of the words, ‘I feel assured that your 
Majes > he stopped short, feeling 
he had been indisecreet, and hastily 
changed the conversation, and I pre- 
tended not to have noticed the sacra- 
mental title.”’ 

There are in the memoirs many in- 
teresting passages on thjs subject. ‘* At 





first,’’ we read, ‘‘ the king could not bear 
her.”’ It was with reluctance that he 


gave way to the desire of Madame de 
Montespan, who knew her great abil- 
ities, that she should be governess to 
the Duc de Maine. She had been with 


him for six years, without the king | 


having seen her four times ; and when- 
ever the child went to the king she pru- 
dently withdrew, knowing his aversion 
for her. Perseverance, however, con- 
quers all things ; and this violent dis- 
like was followed by a stronger passion. 
He resolved to marry her privately, and 
one day made a confidant of Monsieur 
dle Louvois, who fell in tears at his feet 
crying, ‘* Ah! sire, does your Majesty 
know what you have said? You, the 
greatest monarch in the world, to marry 
the widow Scarron!” The marriage 
came off, however, and the Chevalier 
de Forbin and Bontemps were witnesses. 

The first and fairest of the mistresses 
of Louis XIV. was a very different 
woman. ‘‘ Mademoiselle de la Val- 
litre,’ he writes, ‘‘ was not one of those 
beauties who are all perfection, whom 
one often admires without loving them. 
She was extremely winning, and that 
line of La Fontaine’s, ‘Grace more 
beautiful than beauty,’ seems as if it 
should have been written to describe 





her. She had a lovely complexion, fair 
hair, a pleasing smile, and blue eyes ; 
and a glance at once so tender and so 
modest that it won your love and your 
respect at the same time.’’ Her intel- 
lect was not great ; but she improved it 
by constant reading. Neither intriguing 
nor ambitious, she lived for her love, 
and held her passion pent within her 
breast, never forgetting her sin, and 
ever praying that she might purge her 
soul from that unique transgression. 
The glow of deep affection illumines 
this graceful sketch of his former play- 
mate, and we realize that the sprigh‘ly 
abbé has a heart, after all. 

Among the innumerable tales of court 
intrigue and scandal which the abbé 
intersperses with more serious matter 
throughout his popular histories of the 
preceding dynasty, a narrative which 
he owed to Monsieur le Tellier has 
more than one moral attached to it, and 
is in itself an apt illustration of the 
days of Catherine de Medicis. ‘ Mon- 
sieur de Guise had married a beautiful 
lady, a Princess of Cleves and widow of 
the Prince of Portici. She lived in a 
licentious court, and it was murmured 
that she was not altogether insensible 
to the attentions of Saint-Mesgrin. One 
day the queen gave a féte, at which all 
the ladies were to be escorted by those 
gallants of the court who wore their 
favors. Monsieur de Guise begged his 
wife to absent herself from it. He as- 
sured her he had complete faith in her 
virtue ; and he thought that the rumor 
which had coupled her name with that 
of Saint-Mesgrin should be silenced. 
Madame, however, vowed she could 
not disobey the queen’s behests, and 
insisted on going to the entertainment. 
She did go. The féte lasted until six 
o’clock in the morning, when she went 
home. Hardly was she in bed, when 
Monsieur de Guise entered her cham- 
ber, followed by an attendant, who bore 
a bowl of soup, which he set down be- 
side her couch. The duke locked the 
door, approached the bedside, and said 
in a stern voice, ‘Madame, you would 
not obey me last night ; you shall do so 
now. The féte will have heated you; 
you must take this drink.’ Madame de 
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Guise made no doubt it was poison. 
She wept, entreated, and finally begged 
for a confessor ; but he was inexorable, 
and had to be obeyed. As soon as the 
potion was swallowed, he left her, se- 
curely fastened into her chamber, to 
await, she supposed, the fell working of 
the drug. Three hours later he re- 
turned, saying, ‘Madame, you have 
passed an unpleasant night. I am the 
cause ; but think of the night which 
you have made me spend in at least 
equal misery! Reassure yourself ; you 
will suffer nothing worse than the fright. 
I wish to believe I may get off as 
cheaply ; but don’t let us treat each 
other so again.’’? One hopes that the 
fair lady took this practical illustration 
of the ‘‘ pangs of misprized love” to 
heart. 

It is an interesting instance of the 
paradoxical nature of his disposition 
that the frankly garrulous abbé kept his 
real magnum opus a profound secret. 
The existence of his memoirs was never 
so much as suspected by his contempo- 
raries ; a fact which enabled him to 
collect with ease many crumbs of much- 
prized information. Under the guise 
of his ancient historic Muse, he con- 
trived to glean much precious data with 
which to enrich his one vital work. 
‘The other day,”’ he writes, “* Monsieur 
Roze was relating to me the details of 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin. I in- 
terrupted him to say something about 
the Maid of Orleans. ‘ Ah!’ he said, 
‘Monsieur Racine would give some- 
thing to be here. He often tried to set 
me going ; but I never would tell him 
anything. I have to be on my guard 
with him, or he would misquote me in 
every conceivable way.’ I laughed, 
and began telling him a Siamese adven- 
ture ; but the moment we parted I wrote 
down on my tablets all he had told me 
about the cardinal.”? As years went 
on, his histories won him name and 
fame, and finally enabled him to gain 
that highest prize of a French author, 
an Académie fauteuil. 

The pleasure - loving, effeminate 
Churchman of former days, who car- 
ried a mirror in his breviary, and lived 
for ballets and high play, was being 





gradually forgotten in the new De 
Choisy, the eminent writer, the wise 
and agreeable courtier, highly regarded 
by the Bishop of Meaux, and esteemed 
by Madame de Maintenon. Thence- 
forward he basked in the sunshine of 
royal favor, and became a bright, par- 
ticular star at court. He was behind 
the scenes of the strangest of love- 
stories, that of Lauzun and the ‘‘ Grande 
Mademoiselle.”’ He gives us a graphic 
description of one of its culminating epi- 
sodes. Mademoiselle had had an inter- 
view with the king in order to obtain 
his permission for her marriage with 
Lauzun ; but, owing to the interven- 
tion of Madame de Montespan, she had 
met with an unexpected refusal. ‘* We 
were in her salon at nine o’clock in the 
evening,’’ says the abbé, “ waiting for 
her tocome back from the Louvre, when 
two of her footmen entered the cham- 
ber crying, ‘Sortez vite par degrés.’ 
Every one left with a crowd ; but I was 
among the latest to retire, and saw the 
princess coming from the end of the 
Salle des Gardes, looking like a Fury, 
dishevelled and wild of aspect, menac- 
ing heaven and earth. She had in her 
rage shattered the windows of her coach. 
However, the king sent for Lauzun, and 
said to him, ‘ I will make you so great 
that you will have no reason to regret 
the fortune I have deprived you of. I 
create you in the mean time duke, peer, 
and marshal of France.’ ‘Sire,’ Lau- 
zun answered, ‘ you have made so many 
dukes, it has ceased to be an honor to 
become one ; and as for the baton of a 
marshal of France, your Majesty may 
reserve it for me until I have won it by 
my services.’”? It was not often, we 
imagine, that the Grand Monarque was 
thus rudely addressed ; but he doubtless 
forgave much to the agonies of ambi- 
tion so cruelly defeated. 

Even as the Abbé de Choisy beheld 
with the eyes of dawning manhood the 
glorious opening of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
his declining days were shadowed by 
the disasters which darkened its close. 
That fatal political error, the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, which cost 
France so many good and wealthy sub- 
jects, proved the forerunner of the de- 
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cline, and became a formidable weapon 


in the hands of the Protestant champion, 
William of Orange. The dawn of the sec- 
ond Regency, however, found the Abbé 
de Choisy still at his post, observant, 
industrious, indefatigable in research. 
In 1724 he died, full of years and of 
honors, leaving many published works 
doomed to be speedily forgotten, and 
one, his posthumous memoirs, destined 
to rescue his name from oblivion and to 
relegate him to the pedestal which he 
has finally found in that niche in the 
Temple of Fame occupied by the French 
essayists of the seventeenth century. 
Theirs is that grace of diction which 
has all the careless ease of familiar con- 
versation, while it sparkles with epi- 
grammatic thought ; and in their pages 
the art of personal portraiture, luminous, 
exact, and incisive, is found in perfec- 
tion. 

In comparing the Abbé de Choisy 
with the fair rivals who are more famil- 
iar than he to English readers, we feel 
that, whilst he possessed the fine, femi- 
nine touch, it is in the pages of Madame 
de Staél, Madame de Maintenon, Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, and others that we 
must seek for masculine vigor and 
terseness of style. The lovely and 
charming Madame de Caylus will be 
found to resemble him most nearly in 
her compositions; but even in that 
case the lady shows the greater virility. 
The talent of De Choisy lay in mak- 
ing himself immediately at home with 
every subject he attacked, and pursuing 
it with a ready flow of ideas which at 
once charmed and arrested the atten- 
tion. Histories, sacred or profane, tales, 
moral or immoral — it mattered not what 
was the theme; his pen was never 
daunted. He approaches the gravest 
topics in the spirit which he would apply 
to compiling a collection of bon-mots 
or bouts-rimés. This leads to his being 
over-frolicsome at times ; but he speed- 
ily recalls our wavering approval with 
that “touch of nature’? which creates 
a kinship throughout the world. Born 
in the stormy prelude to the Fronde 
wars, he was able, at the close of his 
long life, to look back across a tract 
of years of almost unparalleled inter- 





est in the records of French history. 
From his seat in the Cardinal de Bouil- 
lon’s coach, he had beheld the crossing 
of the Rhine and the conquest of the 
Dutch provinces ; he followed the vic- 
torious army in the early campaigns 
of Louis; he was a spectator of all 
such historic incidents of court life as 
the marriage of the king with the in- 
fanta of Spain, the visit of the exiled 
queen of England, Henrietta Maria, and 
the reception of the envoys of James 
II. It was to the Abbé de Choisy’s 
signal advantage that, whilst a true stu- 
dent of mankind, he was too cold of 
heart and infirm of purpose to ally him- 
self closely with any friend or to any 
faction, and was, in consequence, spe- 
cially able to form just and unbiassed 
opinions. The reader of his memoirs 
has the enjoyment of finding a writer 
who, whilst he is never above his sub- 
ject, is always equal to it; and the stu- 
dent of history may rely on the mass of 
interesting information which the abbé 
collected through his personal relations 
with many of the chief personages who 
held the reins of government in the 
stirring times in which he lived. 
LEwIs LATIMER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CLOTHES. 

THE further we travel from the origin 
of our species the less concern does 
male humanity show to enhance what 
share of beauty it may lay claim to, or 
to screen the ugliness it is generally 
heir to, by grace of garments. Among 
civilized and well-to-do men, gala cos- 
tume has no key-note now but respect- 
ability ; at weddings as at funerals, at 
garden-parties as in Parliament, cos- 
tume is attuned to harmonize with the 
hurtful cylinder of sable which the 
supineness of our great-grandfathers 
allowed the hatters to impose on them 
as a headdress, and a hundred hope- 
less years have but served to bind 
more tightly on our aching brows. If 
the chimney-pot hat were comfortable 
wear — were it sun-proof or rain-proof, 
or easily carried when not in use — our 
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allegiance to it might be monotonous, 
but at least it would be intelligible. 
But, in plain sooth, it is intolerable in 
sunshine ; it is so sensitive of rain-drops 
that an umbrella must be carried for its 
special shelter ; and, when we travel, it 
is as difficult to dispose of as a mur- 
dered corpse. It cannot be concealed ; 
the accursed thing will fit in with no 
other portion of our raiment, and must 
be provided with a special case of gro- 
tesque and impracticable shape. In 
wear or out of wear, we cannot forget 
its existence nor neglect to make pro- 
vision for its protection. Cephalalgic 
humanity has tried every means to be 
quit of it, but in vain. The creature 
has not even a serious name, for no 
one except the fiend who frames it 
knows it as a silk hat; schoolboys, 
with the contempt born of familiarity, 
call it a ** buster” or a ‘‘ topper ; ”’ sol- 
diers, scornfully, a ‘‘ stove-pipe ; ”’ civil- 
ians, realistically, a ‘‘ chimney-pot.” 
In vain has bountiful nature provided 
straw, and human ingenuity fashioned 
felt ; two more perfect substances for 


head-covering could not have been de- 
vised ; but, perversely, littering our 
horses with the one, and roofing our 
barns with the other, we thrust our 
thinking organs into unyielding towers 


of pasteboard. In a simpler age we 
should have made a god of It — prayed 
to It, sung to It, bowed to It, propi- 
tiated It; but, having adopted mono- 
theism, we are outwardly consistent, 
and are content to insist on taking it to 
church with us. The first inhabitant of 
Mars who visits the earth, and pub- 
lishes a volume of travels on his return, 
will probably describe how, in western 
Europe, the possession of a chimney- 
pot hat is held to be essential to salva- 
tion. 

There is, at present, no glimmer of 
hope of escape from it. Even ridicule, 
most potent of solvents, runs from it 
like rain from a duck’s back, leaving it 
intact in all its pompous, gloomy, per- 
pendicular absurdity. Nay, the very 
derision with which it ought to be 
treated, is reserved for those who at- 
tempt to resist its tyranny. Witness 
the fate of Mr. Keir Hardie (with whom 
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in this, if in nothing else, we are in 


/complete sympathy); did he not take - 


his seat in the new House of Commons 


| wearing on his haughty brow an amor- 


phous arrangement in toast-colored 
tweed ! which might, indeed, have been 
designed on more statesmanlike lines, 
and conceived to harmonize more 
closely with the Senate than with the 
rat-pit, but at all events’ indicated a 
brave man’s effort to set at naught the 
frowns of fashion. But, alas for manly 
independence! all the recognition he 
obtained was a supercilious stare from 
other members, and a rebuke from the 
speaker for venturing to the table of 
the House without uncovering. It was 
a gallant attempt, but it has failed ; and 
we entertain the melancholy conviction 
that if Mr. Keir Hardie is to perform 
good service to his constituents, it must 
be by means of what nature has put in 
his head, and not what he chooses to 
place on it. 

Mr. Keir Hardie’s appearance on that 
memorable occasion, signalizing his 
outset as a legislator by studied uncon- 
ventionality of attire, irresistibly called 
to remembrance an observation of Teu- 
felsdréckh, whose theory it was that the 
first purpose of vesture was not warmth 
or decency,, but ornament. ‘ Neither 
in tailoring nor in legislating,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘does man proceed by mere 
Accident, but the hand is ever guided 
by the mysterious operations of the 
mind.’? The tweed cap, the flannel 
shirt, the reach-me-down suit of Mr. 
Hardie, were, then, not merely the 
every-day attire of the horny-handed 
one, too intent on his lofty purpose to 
bestow a thought upon how he should 
be clothed, but the vestments thought- 
fully selected from a slop-shop round 
the corner, as those most becoming to 
the flamen of a robust democracy. If 
the legislating is to proceed on the same 
lines as the tailoring, then heaven help 
the statute-book ! 

Teufelsdréckh, by bracketing tailor- 
ing with law-making, has landed us 
straight in the House of Commons, 
which, in the matter of dress, is remark- 
ably, even monotonously, conservative. 
If it were possible to repeople the 
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benches with those who occupied them 
thirty years ago, it would be found that 
the fashions of 1862 were almost iden- 
tical with those which prevail now. 
Younger men might detect minute dif- 
ferences of detail in the cut of trousers, 
the height of hats, or the fold of neck- 
cloths, but the general effect would be 
precisely the same. Mr. Denison was 
speaker then; and there is a legend that 
‘ye was the last occupant of the chair 
who took on himself to animadvert offi- 
cially on the cut of a member’s coat. 
It is said that he once gently but firmly 
remonstrated with a certain Scottish 
baronet for appearing in a garment 
known, we believe, to the careless and 
worldly as a ‘‘ shaver,’’ but charged for 
in tailors’ bills as a “‘ lounging jacket.” 
Now, if that be true history, it marks a 
change which might otherwise escape 
notice, interesting as denoting a ‘*‘ mys- 
terious operation of the mind.’’ For in 
this year of grace 1892, in the present 
Parliament, the ‘‘ shaver’ has received 
its apotheosis. 
In this wise. 
new House of Commons is to elect 
a speaker, and the progress of the 
speaker-elect from the position of a 
private member to that of the first com- 
moner in England is marked, according 
to immemorial usage, by nice gradations 
of attire. On the first day he appears 
in mufti—in the morning dress of a 
private gentleman —and takes his seat 
like any ordinary mortal. Speeches are 
delivered moving him into the chair, to 
which he replies with suitable modesty, 
tinged with menace to evil-doers. The 
House then adjourns; when it reas- 
sembles next day the speaker takes the 
chair, not in plain clothes, nor yet in 
full costume, but in an intermediate, 
fledgeling state of small clothes, dress- 
coat, and bob-wig. The faithful Com- 
mons are summoned to the Lords, 
whither they proceed, headed by the 
speaker, to receive the royal assent to 
his election. The custom of late years 
—deeply, we think, to be regretted — 
has been for this to be delivered not by 
* the monarch in person, but by a royal 
commission, consisting of the lord 
chancellor on the Woolsack, supported 
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by three other peers. It is the oppor- 
tunity for a remarkable sartorial display. 
The commission sits motionless in a 
row, robed in scarlet and ermine, bal- 
ancing three-cornered cocked-hats on 
their noble heads, and looking, for all 
the world, like a show of waxworks. 
The speaker’s election having been ap- 
proved, he returns to the other House, 
passes to his private rooms, and pres- 
ently reissues in all the panoply of 
full-bottomed wig and silk robe. The 
operation is complete, and its various 
stages have each been signalized by ¢ 
change in costume. But on this occa- 
sion it was in the first stage of all that 
the portent was manifested ; when the 
speaker-elect sat among his fellow-com- 
moners. Time will show what was 
foreshadowed by the phenomenon ; it 
may have presaged the shortness of 
the present Parliament, or the looseness 
of its manners ; but none will be found 
to maintain that, in a ceremony rigidly 
accentuated by prescribed changes of 
costume, it was a meaningless accident 
that the speaker-elect wore a ‘* shaver.” 
Now itis all very well for Mr. Peel 
to play such pranks ; he is gifted with 
a handsome head and lean and com- 
manding figure, but fancy recoils from 
speculating on the effect, supposing the 
choice of the House to have fallen upon 
one of the fat kind with which the 
pastures of Westminster abound. We 
name no names ; we point no invidious 
finger ; but whether of Lilliputian pro- 
portions or on the scale of Falstaff, 
there are plenty of members whom it 
would have been simply impossible to 
promote to honor thus scantily draped. 
Benvenuto Cellini describes in his 
autobiography how, having been sum- 
moned before the Florentine Council of 
Eight to answer for his part in a brawl, 
he was unfavorably received because he 
chose to appear only in a short cloak, 
whereas his adversaries wore manties 
and robes. It was considered the mark 
of a disreputable character if any one, 
except a soldier, went about the streets 
of Florence in daylight unless in a 
mantle of becoming length; but that 
prejudice we must consider finally put 
an end to by the sanction given in his 
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own person by the speaker to free-and- 
easy costume. 


Before leaving the House of Com- 
mons, we must return once more to the 
irrepressible hat ; for it plays a leading 
part in that assembly. Gentlemen to 
whom it would never occur to wear hats 
in their own houses, sit glued to the 
benches for hours, closely covered. It 
may be said that they keep their hats 
on their heads because there is nowhere 
else to put them. But why bring them 
into the House at all? Although the 
Fatherland has not yet been persuaded 
to remunerate its representatives, it 
has, at least, been thoughtful to pro- 
vide each of them with a peg, whereon 
hat and cloak may be suspended as 
naturally as in one’s own hall. If it 
were the custom to convey umbrellas 
and clouded canes into the Chamber, 
one might discern and sympathize with 
the motive, because of the known al- 
truism which inspires some people in 
regard to these movables ; but one must 
be in the last stages of kleptomania be- 


fore he is tempted to appropriate his 
colleague’s headgear, especially where 
the average quality of the article is so 
far below par. 

There is indeed a certain symbolism, 


a mute intelligence in the Parlia- 
mentary hat. For instance, if you 
should notice that an honorable mem- 
ber, whom you are accustomed to see 
going about as closely and constantly 
hatted as the artists represent Napoleon 
to have been in crossing the Alps, sud- 
denly appears bareheaded in the lob- 
bies, him you may know to have been 
appointed a whip of the party to which 
he belongs. A hatted whip would be 
an apparition as unfamiliar as an ordi- 
nary member in shirt-sleeves. 

Again: the hat derives constitutional 
importance from being the only article 
of attire referred to in the standing 
orders. Members are directed to un- 
cover when they rise to address the 
House or to move from their places ; 
but nobody is obhged to wear a hat 
upless he has a fancy to do so, and no- 
body requires to have command of one 
except in the presence of one or two 
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contingencies. The first is when, at a 
certain stage of private business, the 
royal assent has to be intimated by a 
privy councillor, who does so by raising 
his hat. The other is of a still more 
exceptional kind, when, some irregu- 
larity having taken place or a point of 
order arisen, a member desires to ad- 
dress the chair in the interval between 
a division being called and the tellers 
appointed. If he speaks at that time, 
it is prescribed that he must do so with- 
out rising from his seat and with his 
hat on. It was one of the comical mo- 
ments during the ’80 Parliament, when 
Mr. Gladstone, having to take part in a 
discussion which arose at this precise 
moment, and having left his hat in his 
own room, borrowed one from a col- 
league on the Treasury bench. It was 
many sizes too small for him, and it 
required nice carriage on the part of 
the prime minister to poise it on his 
head. Mysterious punctilio! Yet how 
fondly the House clings to it! It will 
suffer the very existence of the other 
House to be menaced; with a light 
heart it will tamper with the very tap- 
root of the Constitution; but no one 
has ever been heard to utter a disre- 
spectful word against the awful dignity 
of this point in its own ritual. It is far 
from our purpose to do so now. We 
know not in what sacred episode of our 
history this custom may have taken its 
rise, and we are disposed to treat it 
with the unquestioning reverence due 
to the inscrutable. 

But seeing how exceptional is the 
contingency above described, and see- 
ing how greatly it would contribute to 
the comfort of * members, without, 
surely, detracting from their pictur- 
esque aspect, if they took to leaving 
their hats on the pegs provided in the 
cloak-room, might not provision be 
made for its occurrence by hanging a 
public hat in some place of easy access 
within the House, say, behind the 
speaker’s chair ? or let it even be laid 
on the table with the mace at the 
commehcement of each sitting. It is 
strange that this was not thought of in 
‘the good days of sinecures. The par- 
| liamentary groom of the hat might have 
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defended his privilege and salary with 
far more reason than the hereditary 
grand falconer or the comptroller of the 
pipe. 

It must be owned that if members 
ceased to carry their hats into the House, 
one of the few sure sources of honest 
mirth would disappear from the de- 
bates. A member would no longer be 
able to emphasize an impassioned pero- 
ration, or illumine a halting one, by sit- 
ting down on his own hat. Nor would 
it be possible for any one to emulate 
the feat of Mr. Willis, Q.C., who, stand- 
ing immediately behind the Treasury 
bench, did thrice in the course of one 
speech knock the hat of one of his lead- 
ers over his right honorable nose. 

And now let us dismiss the hat from 
consideration (would that it could be 
as easily dismissed from wear!) with a 
passing speculation as to the tenacity 
with which, in its present form, it has 
fixed itself in our scheme of costume. 
This probably has its origin in the jeal- 
ousy felt by those under middle height 
towards others of more commanding 
stature. The desire to level humanity 
down to one standard has undoubtedly 
given rise to many of our fashions. A 
small man may look no bigger with a 
tall hat on, but he feels so. A hat which 
adds four inches to the height of each 
of two men—one, A, being five feet 
high, the other, B, being six feet high 
—reduces the advantage possessed by 
b. For although he will still be twelve 
inches taller than A, A will no longer 
be shorter than B by one-fifth of his 
(A’s) own height, for sixty-four inches 
is to seventy-six as sixteen to nineteen, 
whereas sixty inches is to seventy-two 
only as fifteen to eighteen. £999 is 
much nearer £1,000 than £9 is to £10, 
though between each pair there is the 
same difference of 20s. So it looks as if 
in this matter of hats the small men are 
the chief culprits. 

The same jealousy of superior phys- 
ical advantage has brought about many 
of our ugliest fashions. Sculptors and 
painters sigh with vain weltschmer for 
the small-clothes of eighteenth-century 
Macaronis, and the trunk-hose of the 
Elizabethans, but so long as some men 





continue to be born with spindle or 
crooked shanks and doubtful ankles, so 
long will well-turned limbs be doomed 
to the obscurity of trousers. The ex- 
cuse that trousers are more convenient 
and comfortable than breeches and aose 
is groundless and insincere. Wherein 
lies the convenience and comfort of a 
chimney-pot hat? Yet we have clung 
to it for a hundred years. The real 
reason is that, inasmuch as indifferent 
legs are in the majority, it has been 
resolved that all alike shall be entombed 
in shapeless tubes of cloth. 

It was on the eighth anniversary of 
Waterloo that the British infantry first 
appeared in trousers—an order from 
the Horse Guards in 1823 having 
directed that blue-grey cloth trousers 
and half-boots were to be worn instead 
of breeches, leggings, and shoes. The 
boots were certainly an improvement on 
shoes, but it is equally certain that 
marching is much harder work in trou- 
sers than in breeches. Herein the cause 
of artistic clothing received a serious 
blow ; for there are always plenty of 
young men affecting a military model, 
who, when the army was forbidden to 
wear breeches, were not slow to follow 
that example. 


See in what a dilemma our poor 
portrait-painters find themselves. Our 
clothes are now so ugly that they have 
to resort to all sorts of device to pal- 
liate their evil cut, and play pranks 
with light and shade to relieve their 
tiresome colors. Perhaps the most 
successful treatment is that adopted by 
Mr. Whistler in his portrait of Carlyle, 
in which the canvas is kept to a low and 
limited tone — a kind of gloaming, with 
no sparkle of bright light or vivid color 
—and the cloaked figure looms like a 
ghost-like reflection of the departed 
sage. It is a masterly piece of work, 
yet a gallery filled with such shadows 
of humanity would be oppressive ; one 
would long for the flashing glance, the 
gleaming metal, the flush of rich color 
in which the Venetian masters re- 
joiced. 

As a rule, when a man is to be 
painted, his clothes must be dealt with 
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too. Attempts are sometimes made, 
rarely with success, to avoid this neces- 
sity. The late Mr. Johnston of Straiton, 
who collected a large gallery of pictures, 
stood for his portrait as St. Sebastian, 
in the nude, with arrows sticking in 
various tender parts of his body. One 
clear objection to that device is that, in- 
asmuch as English gentlemen are not 
in the practice of appearing in public 
without their clothes, they are not easily 
recognized in that unfamiliar state. To 
be satisfactory, a portrait ought to rep- 
resent the subject thereof as he is best 
known. Moreover, most of us would 
shrink from exposing our acalypt forms 
to be dusted daily by the diligence of 
our own housemaids. There would be 
something uncomfortable if the head of 
a sedate household had to take his 
place, clad in his native home-spun or 
ceremonial broadcloth, to read family 
prayers, under a picture showing him 
as he might have been surprised in the 
act of leaving his tub an hour before. 
The fact is, few artists in this climate 
succeed in painting the nude ; it almost 
invariably gives an impression of the 
undressed. It is most difficult to avoid 
this effect, for to paint the human body 
faithfully some one must undress and sit 
to the artist. The skin usually clothed 
upon is of a different color and tex- 
ture from that on which the sun shines, 
the wind blows, and the rain beats; a 
man’s back and arms are as different 
from his neck and hands as a blanched 
stalk of celery is from the leaves. The 
painter has to supply from his imagina- 
tion the warm tones to which the upper 
surfaces of shoulders and limbs would 
be tanned by habitual exposure, and 
usually fails to do so. Etty’s groups of 
undraped figures convey an unpleasant 
suggestion of live bait ; and, leaving out 
of account the beautiful confectionery 
prepared each year by the president of 
the Royal Academy, and skilful abstrac- 
tions like Mr. Hacker's “‘ Syrinx ”’ in the 
Exhibition of last summer, there has 
been in the annual show at Burlington 
House only one picture during the last 
three or four years which dwells in the 
memory as a thoroughly satisfactory 
rendering of the nude figure, yielding at 
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once a poetic ideal and conscious inter- 
pretation of warm, palpitating flesh and 
blood. This was Miss Henrietta Rae’s 
** La Cigale,’’ in the Exhibition of 1891. 
On the whole, therefore, for these and 
other reasons too obvious to specify, it 
cannot be urged that the British states- 
man, capitalist, squire, author, or other 
notability, should sit for his portrait 
otherwise than fully clothed. 

Sculptors enjoy more freedom in this 
respect than painters, the absence of 
color helping to conceal the difference 
between what is nude and what is 
merely naked. But even they are heav- 
ily handicapped in their art by the bru- 
tality of modern garb. Consider the 
sic sedebat statue of Francis Bacon by 
Sir Thomas Meautys in the church of 
St. Michael at St. Albans. The sculptor 
has rendered the great philosopher’s 
‘* full portraiture in the posture of study- 
ing,’’ reclining in his elbow-chair, hat- 
ted and cloaked ; every detail of dress 
is given down to the rosettes covering 
the shoe-ties, yet everything pleases ; 
all harmonizes with the feeling of rest- 
ful contemplation. The hand that were 
to undertake as faithful a likeness of 
Darwin would scarcely prevail to carve 
so beautiful a memorial. The very 
boots would be heard to creak, ‘‘ See 
how vulgar the human foot may be made 
to appear ! ”’ 


Whence comes it that we men have 
lost all sense of grace in our habili- 
ments ? Of course it is otherwise with 
women —some reflections upon their 
clothing may be entered on presently. 
How comes it that, to quote a high 
authority, the sufest test of a well- 
dressed man is that, after parting with 
him, one should be unable to remember 
the color or material of any particular 
article of his raiment? Penelope took 
just pride in weaving for Ulysses a 
purple cloak with a hunting scene in 
gold thread. Ought one to be ashamed 
of the pleasure derived from reading 
the luscious details of the clothes sup- 
plied to Jehan le Bon, king of France, 
to solace him withal during his captivity 
at the Savoy in London; or may one 
share in imagination his agreeable feel- 
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ings in putting on for the first time, as 
he did on Easter day, 1358, a suit of 
marbled violet velvet, trimmed with 
miniver, or again at Whitsunday in the 
same year when he wore a new doublet 
of rosy scarlet, lined with blue taffeta ? 
Has Goldsmith forfeited any share of 
our esteem because of the delight he 
expressed in his bloom-colored coat ? 
The ‘* Diary’ of Samuel Pepys would 
not be -half so readable if it wanted 
the affectionate mention of the writer’s 
** close-bodied, light-colored cloth coat, 
with a gold edgeing in each seam, that 
was the lace of my wife’s best pettycoat 
that she had when I married her;”’ 
his *‘ black cloth suit, with white lynings 
under all, as the fashion is to wear, to 
appear under the breeches ;”’ his ‘‘ vel- 
vet coat and cap, the first that ever I 
had ;” or his ‘‘new colored silk suit, 
and coat trimmed with gold buttons, 
and gold broad lace round my hands, 
very rich and fine.’’ It does not, per- 
haps, much impress the reader with 
the greatness of the diarist’s mind to be 
told how, when he went to church, ‘I 
found that my coming in a perriwigg 
did not prove so strange as I was afraid 
it would, for I thought that all the 
church would presently have cast their 
eyes all upon me ;”’ and he brings into 
relief his prudence at the expense of 
his loyalty when he writes, ‘*‘ Hearing 
that the queene grows worse again, I 
sent to stop the making of my velvet 
cloak, till I see whether she lives or 
dies.”’ But these details add to the 
lifelike interest of the journal, whereas 
description of nineteenth-century tailor- 
ing would be simply intolerable. 

We smile in our superior way at 
Samuel Pepys’s little vanities, and af- 
fect to be as unconscious as the lilies 
of the field what we are arrayed in; 
but it isashallow imposture. In reality, 
we take as much thought and pains how 
to be inconspicuous and as little differ- 
ent from our fellows as, in chivalrous 
times, knights did to make their coat- 
armor distinctive. Most men like to 
wear well-cut clothes ; no one cares to 
go about in things that look as if they 
had been made bya carpenter. Trifling 
differences, which can be indulged with- 


out attracting inconvenient attention, 
are very dearly prized. 

One of the most guileless and culti- 
vated men I have ever known betrayed 
some of this pardonable affectation. 
He lived almost constantly on his estate 
in the north, and certainly was far from 
extravagant in the matter of tailors’ 
bills. He declared that during a quarter 
of a century he had only bought a single 
pair of white kid gloves, one of which 
he wore at his own, the other at his 
daughter’s wedding. But he was the 
reverse of untidy in his person, and in- 
variably dressed for dinner, even when 
quite alone, and always buttoned his 
dress-ccat across hischest. During one 
of his rare visits to London, Stultz, who 
was then at the top of his profession, 
and, for aught I know, may be so still, 
was called on to make him a new dress- 
coat, which was duly executed, and the 
garment sent home. .A few days later 
my old friend reappeared at Stultz’s, 
bringing his dress-coat. 

‘** Look here,” he said, ‘‘ this coat is 
not the thing at all; it must have been 
made for some other man.”’ 

‘* Indeed, Sir William,’’ replied Mr. 
Stultz, “that is surprising; we have 
always succeeded satisfactorily with 
your orders. Some slight alteration in 
the figure, perhaps. We don’t grow 
any younger, Sir William, eh! Let us 
try it on.”” Which being done, “It 
appears a perfect fit, Sir William,’’ con- 
tinued the artist, standing back to ad- 
mire his own handiwork ; ‘“ your figure 
does not seem to have changed in the 
least.”’ 

‘** But it won’t button, man,”’ rejoined 
the customer, tugging at the lapels. 

‘¢ No, Sir William ; it is not intended 
to do so. Dress-coats are invariably 
worn open.”’ 

‘+ But I like mine to button across.”’ 

‘* Most unusual, Sir William,” sighed 
Mr. Stultz; ‘‘in fact, I may say it is 
never done.”’ 

‘But I tell you I always wear my 
coat buttoned in the evening, and | 
don’t care two straws what other peo- 
ple do.”’ 

‘“*Oh, Sir William! if it is a CHAR- 
' ACTERISTIC, that is another matter’? — 
































and the cutter being sent for, the nec- 
essary alterations were planned on the 
instant. 

The name of Stultz recalls an incident 
in my own early days, illustrating how, 
in spite of apparent disregard, the 
slightest departure from the prescribed 
cut brings ridicule upon the innovator. 
Every one who has been at Eton has 
realized the gravity of ‘going into 
tails.”” The round jacket, falling col- 
lar, and black tie are discarded for a 
cut-away coat, stick-ups, and a white 
choker. Well, the day had arrived 
when I was to go into tails, and repair- 
ing to Mr. Stultz, I desired to be sup- 
plied with a coat. 

‘‘ What sort of coat, sir?’ inquired 
the dignified gentleman in the front 
room. 

‘¢Oh, one with tails,’’ I said noncha- 
lantly. 

‘¢ A frock-coat, I presume, sir. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, profoundly igno- 
rant of the terms of sartorial art ; and 
a frock-coat was made and duly sent 
down to my tutor’s. Oh, the shock on 
unpacking it to find it was not the cor- 
rect article! Oh, the heartless laughter 
of the other fellows and the merciless 
chatf that had to be endured! Oh, the 
sickness of hope deferred till the right 
vestment could be made! So wide is 
the chasm in etiquette between a coat 
with one row of buttons and another 
with two. 

in like degree, as graceful shapes 
have ceased to be sought for in design- 
ing men’s garments, beauty of color has 
also been rejected, and a preference 
shown for black, white, or neutral tints. 
In no article of clothing is this more 
rigidly prescribed than in leg-covering ; 
and this is the more remarkable because 
the word ‘* breeches” is supposed to 
be derived through the Roman form 
braccw, from the Celtic breac, which 
means variegated, of many colors. This 
marked preference for sombre hues 
arises, in part, from the same desire to 
neutralize the effect of physical supe- 
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riority which has spoiled the shape of 


modern clothes. 


It is part of the same plan which, as | 


is well known to ethnographers, takes 
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the form of tooth-breaking among prim- 
itive people in different parts of the 
world. Just as an influential Batoka 
of East Africa, or a Penong of Burmah, 
whose teeth happened to be defective, 
feels happier when he has persuaded 
other young men of his tribe to deface 
their faultless ivory ; so a European 
grandee, of bilious or dyspeptic habit, 
would look with prejudice on one whose 
clear complexion and ruddy cheeks 
gained brilliancy by contrast with pale- 
blue satin or carnation silk; he might 
at least have the sense to eschew such 
combinations in his own attire, and, by 
showing preference for sombre tints, 
tend, in virtue of his position and in- 
fluence, to set the fashion flowing that 
way; for, as Quinctilian observes, 
quidquid principes faciunt, precipere 
videntur. But another motive probably 
contributed to the discouragement of 
bright hues —namely, the difficulty of 
making up one’s mind amid competing 
dyes. 

Montaigne declares he would not be 
bothered about it, and never wore any- 
thing except black or white. He lived 
in an age of polychrome clothing (Fran- 
gois accoustumez & nous bigarrer, as he 
observes), and a mind so full of activity 








as his might well be impatient of the 
problem of color arising every time he 
ordered a suit of clothes. But he can 
|hardly have foreseen the lamentable 
| effect upon the aspect of society brought 
| about by universal compliance with his 
| practice. Viewed at a little distance, a 
| crowd of men, whether on a race-course, 
on the streets, in an assembly, or else- 
where, looks as cheerful as a flock of 
rooks without their gloss, ora meeting 
of chimney-sweeps without their useful- 
ness. And there are plenty of vacant 
| minds which might be profitably applied 
| to a revival of beauty in dress. We 
prate much more about beauty now 
than men did when there was far more 
beauty about. Sir Francis Dashwood 
used to say that Lord Shrewsbury’s 
Providence was an old, angry man in a 
blue cloak ; future students of the his- 
tory of the nineteenth century will 
picture to themselves the notables of 
that age as animated pillars of soot. 
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It is difficult to decide whether the 
gradual suppression of magnificence in 
male attire and the development of 
feminine finery among civilized races, 
is more interesting to the zoologist, the 
anthropologist, or the moral philoso- 
pher. 

To the first of these it is a perplex- 
ing departure from the scheme of na- 
ture, where it is a rule that any marked 
difference between the sexes confers 
greater splendor upon the male. The 
peacock and peahen, the lion and lion- 
ess, the stag and the hind, are common 
examples of a principle which, among 
the higher animals, finds its only excep- 
tion among certain falcons. 

The anthropologist will find some 
analogy in the practice of the Fiji 
islanders, whose women are decora- 
tively tattooed, but not the men. On 
the other hand, among a neighboring 
people, the Tongans, it is the men who 
are tattooed and not the women. More- 
over, the Fijians, who consider them- 
selves much superior to the Tongans, 
have invented a legend to account for 
this anomaly. Itis said that long ago 
a messenger was sent from Tonga to 
Fiji to obtain information about the 
correct fashions among people of social 
standing. Swinging merrily along on 
his return journey, he kept repeating 
aloud the precept he had committed to 
memory, so as to be sure and deliver 
his message correctly. ‘* Tattoo the 
women but not the men; tattoo the 
women but not the men; tattoo the — 
Damn !’’? —he had struck his bare shin 
against a stump in the grass. After 
some minutes’ halt to rub the bruised 
limb, he resumed the route, but the 
rhythm of his chant was broken, for 
by the time he arrived at Tonga, he 
had it, ‘‘ Tattoo the men, but not the 
women.’ And ever since, the Ton- 
gese braves have been beautifully orna- 
mented: but the ladies are allowed to 
remain as nature planned them. 

As for our moral philosopher, his 
opinion does not count for much in 
matters of dress, or its substitute — 
tattooing. He probably wears a shock- 
ing bad hat, with marks of ancient 
raindrops, which, like those on the 





Corncockle flags in the New Red Sand- 
stone, having once been allowed to dry, 
are practically indelible. His umbrella 
is robust enough to shelter three 
abreast, but, honest man, he had left it 
in the stand at the British Museum, or 
his mind was too busy with a compli- 
sated train of thought to allow him to 
put it up at the right moment. His 
theory of feminine dress finds no favor 
with the wife of his bosom or his daugh- 
ters ; they bewilder him by the muta- 
bility of their fashions, for no sooner 
has he found a parallel in dress-improv- 
ers to the worship of Venus Callipyge, 
than, lo! they have melted away, and 
an unaccountable protuberance appears 
somewhere else. He prepares unan- 
swerable arguments against the cruelty 
of adorning hats with feathers and the 
bodies of little birds, but, before he can 
produce them, ribbons and flowers are 
all the mode. 

Perhaps women devote themselves to 
the details of millinery all the more be- 
cause we men have allotted to them 
more than a fair share of the dull things 
of this life. We have left them com- 
paratively little on which they can 
occupy themselves agreeably. They 
have books, of course, but books only 
serve as a whet to active employment. 
The daily round of household duties, 
the weekly discharge of bills, the tedi- 
ous routine of morning calls, visitation 
of the sick — everything, in short. that 
bores a man is cast upon his wife ; ue 
wonder if her thoughts attach them- 
selves to matters of toilet, which we 
despise as being beneath our dignity. 
And thereby we, who are the oppress- 
ors, derive unmerited advantage, for 
we are free to feast our eyes on the 
pretty things in which the fair sex go 
pranked. 

Not that our enjoyment is without 
alloy. Feminine costume is subject to 
the most sudden and excruciating varia- 
tions. No sooner have we learnt to 
delight in a simple, becoming fashion, 
than instantly the Evil One, whose 
dwelling-place is in Paris, contrives 
some mock deformity, and every woman 
of spirit hastens to adopt it. There is 
nothing in the human frame more 
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pleasing to the eye than the sweet lines 
ol a woman’s shoulder ; yet this is pre- 
cisely the part which, during the last 
year or two, the malice of modistes has 
concealed with every ingenuity of struc- 
ture. Vertical humps have been placed 
there, contrived so as to make the chest 
look as narrow, the shoulders as high, 
and the neck as short as possible. 

Now, is it impossible to test the 
strength of this evil spell? Those who 
have analyzed and intelligently contem- 
plated beauty, know how humbling it is 
to have to confess that women who do 
not conform in some degree to the fash- 
ion, have a self-conscious, and there- 
fore ridiculous, appearance. Yet there 
is nothing more certain than this, that 
all this restless craving for change is 
inspired and sustained by those whose 
interest it is to supply new clothes. In 
classical times, the part of their dress 
on which women spent most money and 
sare was the peplum or shawl. In this 
there was great variety ; new and elab- 
orate designs were continually being 
imported from Tyre and Sidon, and 
their artistic merit was so great that the 
poets delighted in describing them. <A 
collection of shawls often formed an 
important part of a citizen’s wealth, or 
of the treasures of atemple. Imagine 
a nineteenth-century paterfamilias stor- 
ing up the worn clothes of his woman- 
kind! How pleasing it would be to 
exhume a crinoline of thirty years ago, 
ve a ponderous bonnet, decked with 
plumes, of the early Victorian age! 
The zone — (evn zaptevixy —has a whole 
anthology of its own in the Greek 
and Latin writers ; but even the grace- 
ful fancy of Mr. Andrew Lang is 
not equal to weaving tender sentiment 
into anything so fugitive as the waist- 
bands of our daughters. Homer’s de- 
scription of Helen’s trailing peplum 
was full of pleasing allusion for people 
of fashion many centuries after it was 
written, for the mode was seen to be 
good, and people had the sense to stick 
to it; but who would be equal to the 
task of framing in living verse the cos- 
tume worn by a fair one at a modern 
dinner or garden party? Even Byron 
shrank instinctively from the attempt, 
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and nearly three hundred and fifty 
stanzas of ‘** Don Juan” must be pe- 
rused before any detailed allusion 1s 
made to the dress of one of the many 
fair women who bear parts in that 
romance. And then it is the Greek 
Haidée whose attire is touched upon, 
because it, too, is Greek.! Ah, the pity 
of it! Paris fashions have killed na- 
tional costume, and the modes endure 
not so many days as they used to last 
years. 

The serious part of this is, that the 
immense cost of women’s dress leaves 
nothing of value behind it. Sables are 
positively the only purchase that can be 
looked on as a safe investment. The 
most thoughtful selection and design of 
other materials is sure to be soon stulti- 
fied by the imperious caprice of Mon- 
sieur Worth. By no means can the 
sorrowful folly of this thraldom be 
brought home to one more forcibly than 
by a visit to the cases in the British 
Museum, containing the little funebral 
figures from the tombs of Tanagra. 
The exquisite grace of raiment, the del- 
icate hair-dressing, varied to suit each 
different cast of features, the care with 
which beauty of form is accentuated 
instead of being wrapped up or dis- 
torted, — all convince one of the cruelty 
of the modern system which robs our 
eyes of legitimate delight. How would 
it be with us were it the custom to lay 
in the tombs of our departed ones little 
statuettes, representing them in their 
best clothes? Should we not shrink 
from the criticism of posterity? It 
must be confessed that women would 
stand this ordeal better than men ; still, 
a modern ball-dress, with corsage cut- 
ting horizontally across the bust, is a 
terrible violation of the natural lines of 
the figure, especially when, by means 
of long stays, the cincture is thrust 
away down where no sculptor would 
dream of placing it. In the name of 
common honesty, whence comes the 
mock delicacy of forbidding the form ot 
a woman’s legs to be seen? Are they 
more suggestive of unlawful thoughts 
than arms and shoulders ?_ Shall Diana 





1 Don Juan, canto ii, 121. 
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be accounted less than chaste because 
her statue in the Vatican shows her 
with tunic girt well above her bare 
knees ? The Spartan virgins were not 
the less reverently regarded because the 
graceful chiton, being open on one side 
to allow freedom of movement, flew 
open as they walked, and got them the 
name of gacvounpidec. It is utterly unjust 
that, because some women have indif- 
ferent legs, all should be compelled to 
wear long skirts on all occasions. If it 
is desired to see which is most becom- 
ing, compare an Ayrshire dairymaid in 
workaday attire of short pleated petti- 
coat and the linen jacket called a bed- 
gown, snooded hair, woollen hose, and 
serviceable shoes, with the same girl 
figged out on Sunday with a fly-away 
bonnet on her head, a travesty of Paris 
fashions on her back, trailing skirts, 
and high-heeled Balmorals. Of the two, 
the first is not only the more pleasing, 
but infinitely the more modest in ap- 
pearance. 

Marie Bashkirtseff, in composing the 
most self-conscious journal ever penned, 
was in the habit of subjecting her own 
actions and those of others to frank 
analysis. She came to the conclusion 
that the sentiment of physical modesty 
was one arising from a sense of one’s 
own imperfection ; that if one could be 
quite conscious of perfect proportion 
and beauty, there would cease to be 
any motive or impulse to conceal the 
body and limbs. Perhaps it is as well 
that misgivings on this point are pretty 
universal ; but, seeing that it is fixed 
by an utterly arbitrary rule what por- 
tions of the body may be displayed and 
what may be concealed, it may be per- 
mitted to enter a protest against the 
tyranny which forbids one young lady 
to show her ankles because another one 
finds it expedient to conceal hers. 

One longs for redemption from the 
barbarities of feminine fashions. One 
sighs to exchange the long, wasp-like 
waists and tight-lacing for the simple, 
easy gowns of our grandmothers, to 
replace the girdle where the Grec a 
zone was bound, just clear of the ribs. 
But one has an uneasy foreboding that 
the simplicity of classical toilets might 
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be interfered with by the diabolical de- 
vices of milliners. At the close of last 
century, before small waists came, in 
the inscrutable movement of the female 
mind, to be counted a beauty, there 
was an atrocious fashion of wearing 
pads below the girdle, so that the dra- 
pery should fall in unbroken sweep from 
the bosom to the ground. Many were 
the shafts aimed by ribald writers 
against this extraordinary device ; many 
the unjust imputations to which it gave 
rise : — 


Some say nature’s rights ’tis invading 
This sham swelling garb to put on: 
For how, with these false bills of lading, 

Can ships by their rigging be known ? 


It passed away, and the last ninety 
years have seen the beginning and end 
of many other modes more unsightly 
and not less absurd. Is it hoping too 
much that, seeing how fast the fashions 
fly, all the ludicrous, hideous, and hurt- 
ful ones will, in the fulness of time, have 
been discarded, and a return be made 
to the only faultless model the world 
has ever seen? It was designed by 
the race whose genius led them by the 
straight avenue to consummate art, in 
dim-sighted attempts to reach which 
goal we have floundered into the ditches 
on either side. There is a modest little 
volume by Mr. Moyr Smith, ‘‘ Ancient 
Greek Female Costume’? (London, 
1882), which well illustrates what wear- 
ing apparel might and ought to be. The 
chiton or tunic in various forms, whether 
made to fasten with clasps, as in the 
Doric fashion, or without them in the 
Ionic (which the women of Athens 
were made to adopt after they had 
killed with their buckles the only one 
of their countrymen who returned from 
the expedition to gina) ; the flowing 
peplum for indoors or fine weather, to 
be exchanged for the woollen chlamys 
or himation for outdoor wear ; the broid- 
ered girdle; the cothurnus or laced 
boot, leaving the toes exposed, for rough 
walking or wet weather, and sandals of 
various patterns for town or house 
wear, —these were the chief items in 
‘the one perfect costume that women 
have ever been content to wear; the 
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only one that should guide us in much- 
needed dress-reform. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
BURMESE TRAITS. 

THERE are undoubtedly thousands of 
people in Great Britain who have but a 
vague idea of the manners and customs 
of the Burmese. They hear of frequent 
fighting in Burma; they see sketches 
in the illustrated papers of young offi- 
cers who have been killed there, and 
come to the conclusion that the Bur- 
mese are a fierce, half-savage nation, 
possessing very little intelligence, and 
even less clothing. A greater mistake 
was never made, for, except in some 
parts of Upper Burma, they are a 
merry and contented people, fond of 
gay clothes, and extremely unwilling to 
take the life of either a man or an ani- 
mal. This dislike to taking life, laud- 
able enough in itself, has occasionally 
been carried to an absurd length, for 
parents have been known to let pariah 
dogs and snakes which have bitten their 
children escape unharmed. This un- 
natural forbearance is explained by the 
fact that according to the Buddhist be- 
lief animals have souls. Directly a man 
dies he is born again in some other 
form, and what that form is depends 
entirely upon his merits or demerits. 
If he has lived a meritorious life he is 
born again in some happier vosition, 
but if his life has been bad he is pun- 
ished by a degraded existence in the 
shape of some animal or insect. If, in 
time, the animal is able to discern be- 
tween good and bad it is fit to be born 
again as a man. 

In spite of their objection to taking 
human life, the Burmese, a few months 
ago, flocked to the Phayre Museum — 
the Rangoon Zoo—in the expectation 
of seeing a woman sacrificed. The cir- 
cumstances were certainly extraordi- 
nary. A horrible rumor had spread 
among them that a Hindoo woman had 
killed her baby, and made it into curry 
for her husband’s dinner, and for that 
crime had been sentenced by the En- 
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glish authorities to be thrown alive into 
the tiger’s cage. Day after day an ex- 
cited crowd gathered round the cage, 
and the foolish rumor was not heard of 
by the English until the durwan who 
took the entrance money, seeing that 
there was some special attraction for 
the Burmese, took upon himself to raise 
the price of admission and appropriate 
the difference, a proceeding which one 
Burman so forcibly resented that an 
inquiry into the whole affair became 
necessary. The more absurd and im- 
possible a story is, the more iikely it is 
to be believed by the Burmese, whose 
credulity is something astounding. It 
is not because they are particularly 
ignorant, for education to the extent of 
being able to read and write the vernac- 
ular is very general among them, but 
their literature, which consists chiefly 
of dramatic and poetical legends, is 
well calculated to foster credulity. Most 
of these legends relate some wonderful 
event connected with Gautama during 
his many and varied existences before 
attaining the enlightened state of 
Buddha, but extraordinary as they are, 
they are not more remarkable than the 
Burmese histories, which teem with 
fabulous events and exaggerated facts. 
The chief aim of the historians seems 
to have been to palliate the brutality of 
the kings and extol their virtues ; to 
explain away their defeats, and exag- 
gerate their victories. 

About six hundred years ago ten Chi- 
nese envoys of noble birth, accompanied 
by aretinue of one thousand horsemen, 
arrived at the court of Ava, but, omitting 
to treat the king with due respect, the 
whole of them were put to death. The 
emperor of China duly avenged the 
death of his subjects, and Major Bur- 
ney, the British resident at the court of 
Ava in 1829, referring to this historical 
event, quotes the following extract from 
the Burmese historian’s account of the 
struggle : — 





When the emperor of China received in- 
| telligence of the execution of his envoys, he 
| was exceedingly angry, and, collecting an 
| army of at least 6,000,000 of horse and 
20,000,000 of foot, sent them down to attack 
Pugan, the king of which, Naratheehapati, 
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as soon as he heard of the coming of this 
force, placed under the generals Nanda- 
peetzen and Yanda-peetzen 400,000 soldiers 
and numerous elephants and horses, with 
orders to proceed and attack the Chinese 
army. The two generals marched to the 
city of Ngayoung-gyan, and, after putting 
its walls, moat, and fortifications in a 
proper state of defence, opposed the Chinese 
army, killing during three months so-many 
of their army that not a grasscutter even 
for its elephants and horses remained. The 
emperor of China, however, kept reinfore- 
ing his army, and replacing those who were 
killed by sending 200,000 men when he 
heard of the loss of 100,000, and 400,000 
when he heard of 200,000. Hence the Bur- 
mese army was at last overpowered with 
fatigue, and the Chinese crossed the river 
and destroyed Ngayoung-gyan. 


Their defeat by the English in the 
war of 1824-26, and their enforced pay- 
ment of an indemnity is described as 
follows :— 


The white strangers from the West fas- 
tened a quarrel upon the Lord of the 
Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, 
took that place and Prome, and were per- 
mitted to advance as far as Yandabo, for 
the king, from motives of piety and regard 
to life, made no effort whatever to oppose 
them. The strangers had spent vast sums 
of money on the enterprise, and by the time 
they reached Yandabo their resources were 
exhausted, and they were in great distress. 
They petitioned the king, who, in his clem- 
ency and generosity, sent them large sums 
of money to pay their expenses back, and 
ordered them out of the country. 


Of all the Burmese books the ‘‘ Law- 
kanidi,”? a collection of proverbs or 
maxims on subjects of every-day life, is 
the most widely circulated. It is also 
the most sensible of them, and about 
twenty years ago the government pub- 
lished an edition of it in Burmese and 
Pali. It is headed with the usual 
Buddhist inscription, ‘** Glory be to him 
that is blessed, that is holy, that is the 
Author of all Truth,’ and is divided 
into seven chapters, entitled respec- 
tively, ““The Wise,” ‘The Good,” 
**The Wicked and Foolish,” ‘‘ Friend- 
ship,’ ““Women,” ‘* Kings,” ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Subjects.”” The following are 
a few extracts from the book : — 
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There is no wealth like unto knowledge, 
for thieves cannot steal it. 

If none asketh aught of a wise man he is 
like a drum that is not beaten ; if any asketh 
aught of him, then his wisdom floweth forth 
as the rain ; but the ignorant man, whether 
any asketh aught or asketh not, always 
talketh much. 

Whosoever speaketh fair words hath 
many friends, but the harsh man hath but 
few. 

Tame the bad wife by keeping away the 
money from her. 

A priest is comely if he be lean ; a four- 
footed beast is comely when he is fat; a 
man becometh comely when he is wise, and 
a woman when she hath a husband. 

The king is not thy husband ; the king is 
not thy sister’s husband ; the king is thy 
master. 


The books of the Buddhist Scriptures 
are the Pitakats, or the three baskets, 
called respectively, ‘‘ The Basket of Dis- 
cipline,”’ ‘* The Basket of Discourses,” 
and “The Basket of Metaphysics.”’ 
Among the educated Burmese there has 
been recently started an association, 
styled the Thathanaheeta Association, 
for the propagation of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, its chief aims being to print the 
three Pitakat palm-leaves into a book, 
and to establish a school under the man- 
agement of a European Buddhist. 

In every convent there is a collection 
of manuscript books which have been 
engraved on palm-leaves with an iron 
style by the phoongyees, or priests. The 
leaves are placed between two wooden 
boards, and made into a volume by a 
string being passed through both ends 
of the covers and manuscripts. A few 
rare books are written on sheets of 
ivory, which are stained black, the char- 
acters being enamelled and the margins 
beautifully gilded. All the books be- 
longing to a monastery are kept in hand- 
somely gilt and varnished boxes made 
of teak. There are scarcely any books 
on science, art, or travel, but there are 
several on medicine. The doctors, who 
are grossly ignorant, are divided into 
two parties, one trusting solely to diet, 
and the other to medicine. Diseases are 
divided into ninety-six kinds, with sev- 
eral subdivisions, and the medical books 
describe these diseases and the treat- 
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ment necessary for their cure. Nearly 
all their medicines are taken from plants, 
and most of their prescriptions have 
been in use for many generations. Sur- 
gery is a science of which they know 
absolutely nothing, and all deformities, 
congenital or otherwise, are left to take 
their course. Amputation is never at- 
tempted, although in the days of the 
Burmese kings it was frequently per- 
formed, deserters from the army being 
punished by having both their legs cut 
off, and then being left to bleed to 
death. 

The Burmese idea of the arrangement 
of the universe is exceedingly novel. 
They maintain that the world is not 
spherical, but a mighty plain encircled 
by a chain of lofty mountains. In the 
centre of this plain stands Mount Meru, 
resting on three huge carbuncles, and 
resembling a cask floating end upper- 
most, half of it being elevated above 
the sea, and half of it descending below. 
Around Mount Meru are seven chains 
of hills, and between these chains are 
seven rivers, clear as crystal, but unable 
to support even the lightest feather 
upon their waters. The height of the 
first range of hills and the width and 
depth of the first river are the same. 
The second range is half as high as the 
first, and the second river half as wide 
and half as deep as the first one. In 
fact, the more distant the hills and 
rivers are from Mount Meru, the 
smaller they become, the third range 
and river being half the size of the 
second, the fourth half the size of the 
third, and so on. In the middle of the 
ocean, around Mount Meru, are four 
great inhabited islands, the Eastern, 
the Western, the Northern, and the 
Southern, and each of these has five 
hundred smaller islands belonging to it. 
In shape the Eastern island resembles a 
moon in her quarters; the Western a 
full moon ; the Northern is square, and 
the Southern is the shape of a trape- 
zium. The two thousand small islands 
are of the same shape as the large 
island on which they are dependent. 
Each side of Mount Meru is of a differ- 
ent color, the eastern being silver, the 
western glass, the northern gold, and 


the southern the color of a pale carbun- 
cle. These colors affect the ocean, 
which is divided into the white, the 
green, the yellow, and the brown sea. 
The islands and their inhabitants are 
also of the same color as that part of 
Mount Meru which faces them. Thus 
the inhabitants of the Eastern island 
are white as milk, those of the Western. 
green, the Northern, golden, and the 
Southern, brown. 

The depth of the ocean varies con- 
siderably. The seas between the big 
islands and their dependent small ones 
are easily navigable, but those between 
the great islands are far too stormy for 
any ship to live in. Not only do the 
waves rise to an enormous height, but 
dreadful whirlpools are of frequent oc- 
currence, and monstrous fish abound. 
So large are these fish that their move- 
ments cause the sea to boil, and when 
they sport in the water they raise tem- 
pests. 

The Southern island is inhabited by 
the Burmese, Chinese, and Indians, and 
we English live in one of the small 
dependent islands. The first inhab- 
itants of the Southern island lived for 
an almost infinite number of years, but 
their descendants growing gradually 
less virtuous, their lives became shorter 
and shorter until ten years was the 
length of a man’s life. Seeing that 
wickedness was the cause of the short 
lives of their parents, children began to 
lead meritorious lives, and consequently 
lived for twenty years. Each succeed- 
ing generation improved in virtue and 
the performance of good works, and had 
their lives protracted to forty, eighty, 
one hundred,’one thousand, ten thou- 
sand years, and finally to the length of 
the existence of the first inhabitants. 
This decrease and increase in the dura- 
tion of the life of man must take place 
sixty-four times before the world can 
be destroyed. In the Eastern and 
Western islands the people are all 
giants, and live for five hundred years. 
The Northern island is a land of bliss, 
flowing with streams of sandai-water. 
Nobody does any work, but lives for a 
thousand years in tranquillity, always 
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youth of eighteen. Beautiful garments, 
ready for use, grow plentifully on a cer- 
tain tree, which also produces a won- 
derful huskless rice. To cook this rice 
it is only necessary to place it on a par- 
ticular stone and a fire will light of its 
own accord. Directly the rice is cooked 
the fire disappears. Then, while the 
rice is being eaten, the tree produces, 
already cooked, the favorite meat of the 
person dining, and other courses follow 
in the same way. When this repast, 
which, by the by, takes away all feeling 
of hunger for seven days, is finished, 
the remains will mysteriously disap- 
pear. 

The inhabitants of the Northern, 
Eastern, and Western islands are always 
born again in the island in which they 
formerly existed, an arrangement which 
one would think would be particularly 
pleasing to them, especially to those 
who lived in the Northern island. But 
it is not, for they can never hope to 
obtain the perfect bliss of Nirvana, as 
only the inhabitants of the Southern 
island can reach that much-desired 
state. For that reason the Southern 
island is called the ferry to Nirvana. 

Like many other estimable people, 
the Burmese have a very good opinion 
of themselves, but their independent 
spirit, coupled with their unbusiness- 
like habits, is likely before long to prove 
very disastrous to them. Devoid of 
enterprise and disliking exertion, they 
have allowed golden opportunities to 
escape them, and the trade which should 
have been theirs is now in the hands of 
Europeans, Americans, Chinamen, and 
Mahommedans. As clerks, or indeed 
in any commercial position, they are 
almost worthless, for they have a pro- 
found disregard for regulations, and at 
the slightest rebuke haughtily resign. 
There are always plenty of Chinamen 
and natives of India ready and eager to 
step into their places, and finding they 
work well, it is only natural that when 
other vacancies occur employers engage 
such men in preference to Burmans. 

In spite of their high opinion of 
themselves the Burmese confess that 
they are just a trifle inferior to the 
British. ‘* You are that much better 
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than we,” they say, pointing to one of 
their finger-nails, ‘‘but we are this 
much,”’ indicating the full extent of the 
arm, ‘‘ better than the natives.’’ The 
‘natives,’ be it understood, are the 
natives of India, and a Burman be- 
comes very indignant if called a native. 
Truly he is in most respects a much 
better man than the native of India, 
who is, without exception, the most 
objectionable of the many races inhab- 
iting Burma. A ‘“ native’’ will calmly 
receive any amount of kicking and cuff- 
ing from a European, revenging him- 
self, if he be a servant, by robbing his 
master whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, but a Burman would return 
the blow as quickly and as energetically 
as any Englishman. 

It is very rarely indeed that the Bur- 
mese become domestic servants, for 
they are far too independent to be at 
the beck and call of anybody, and, be- 
sides that, they like to have almost as 
many holidays as working days. Their 
superstitions, too, are very trying to 
European masters. One of them is 
that, during sleep, the spirit leaves the 
body and flits about at will, and that if 
the sleeper be suddenly awakened he 
will surely die, for the ‘‘ butterfly spirit ’’ 
would be absent. This idea is certainly 
a very pretty one, but the worry caused 
by having a servant who will on no ac- 
count awake you is exceedingly great. 
You may argue with him, you may 
threaten him with dismissal, but you 
will never induce him to disturb your 
slumber. 

A lazier man than the average Bur- 
man it would be extremely hard to find. 
When it is absolutely necessary for him 
to work he generally hits upon some 
method which will save him a lot of 
exertion. If he wishes to cultivate a 
piece of ground he sets light to the 
brushwood as a cheap, easy, and effica- 
cious method of preparing the soil. 
For two or three years he cultivates 
that piece of land, and then sets light 
to another spot, allowing the jungle to 
grow in the old place, which will be 
ready for reburning when the other 
ground wants a rest. Rice-growers dis- 
pense with ploughs, turning loose in- 
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stead a number of buffaloes, who cut 
up the saturated soil with their hoofs. 

When a Burman has earned a little 
money he immediately proceeds to 
spend it all, for the Burmese have no 
ambition to be rich and never hoard. 
Consequently there are no large land- 
owners, and there being no aristocracy 
the people are as near being on an 
equality as possible. Poor people are 
quite as rare as rich people, and the 
only beggars to be met with are the 
lepers, who sit on the steps of the pa- 
godas. Should a Burman find himself 
in possession of a large sum of money, 
he builds a pagoda, and possibly a zayat 
or rest-house. If any money still re- 
mains he gives a theatrical perform- 
ance. There is no Burmese theatre, 
but when a Burman wishes to entertain 
his friends, he engages a troupe of 
actors and actresses to give a perform- 
ance in a space which he curtains off 
outside his house. Scenic effect is en- 
tirely dispensed with, the stage being 
simply a platform decorated with flags. 
When the actors and actresses have 
said their parts they step down from 
the platform to sit among the audience 
and smoke their cheroots until it is time 
for them to go on again. No dressing- 
rooms are provided for them, and they 
are, therefore, compelled to make up 
before the admiring gaze of the audi- 
ence. The play is, as a rule, far too 
realistic to please respectable Euro- 
peans, but the Burmese follow the for- 
tunes of the prince and princess — the 
chief characters are almost invariably 
royal personages —with the greatest 
interest. The performance generally 
commences at nine o’clock at night, and 
frequently the doings of the hero and 
heroine are strung out to such an enor- 
mous length that daybreak finds the 
actors still performing and the audience 
as interested as ever. Sometimes the 
play is so long that it takes three nights 
to get through it. 

With theatrical performances and 
dances at night-time, and boxing 
matches, cock-fights, boat, pony, and 
foot races during the day, the Burmese 
manage to thoroughly enjoy life, and 
the greatest misfortune cannot damp 





their spirits for any length of time. 
Fires are of every-day occurrence in the 
dry season, but John Burman does not 
excite himself when his house 1s on 
fire, or make any great effort to extin- 
guish the flames. When he sees that 
his house is doomed, he calmly lights a 
cheroct and squats down in the road to 
watch the destruction of his home. 
His friends and neighbors gather around 
him to discuss the matter, and when 
the fire has burnt out they hold a con- 
cert almost over the ashes. Most of 
the houses are built of wood, and 
erected on piles some eight or ten feet 
from the ground. During the rainy 
season the wisdom of so building them 
is very apparent, especially in some 
parts of Burma where over two hun- 
dred inches of rain are registered during 


ithe year. The necessarily open nature 


of the houses makes them accessible to 
insects and birds, and bats fly about the 
rooms as erratically and freely as if 
they were in some old barn. Lizards 
are very plentiful, and creep about the 
walls in search of small insects, which 
they devour with a sound which greatly 
resembles a chuckle. Crows, too, fre- 
quently enter the houses, but, as they 
always arrive on some thieving expedi- 
tion, their visits are very strongly re- 
sented. White ants, mosquitoes, and 
rats, are some of the pests which are to 
be found in every house ; flying bugs, 
and other disgusting insects, pay occa- 
sional visits. 

Several times during the early part 
of the rainy season I saw an army of 
ants on the march. It was really a 
wonderful sight, for as they advanced, 
about six abreast, they cleared their 
path of all animal and vegetable matter, 
leaving along, barren trail which some- 
what resembled a miniature railway 
cutting. Each army must have con- 
tained some millions of ants, and at 
their approach all other insects hurried 
quickly away. At intervals of about six 
or eight inches were large black fighting 
ants, and had another army of ants been 
met, these black ones would have given 
battle to their fighting ants. Unfortu- 
nately, I never managed to see an en- 
gagement, but several naturalists have 
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witnessed some very fierce fights be- | 
tween them. | 

The Burmese dress is most attrac- | 
tive, both men and women being very 
partial to bright colors. The men wear | 
colored lungyis, or skirts, bright waist- | 
coats, white jackets, and gorgeous tur- | 
bans, in which their long black hair is 
done up. The women are still more 
picturesque, although it is doubtful 
whether the cheroots, a foot long and 
two inches in circumference, which are 
nearly always in their mouths, add to 
their personal beauty. All the women, 
or at any rate all the young ones, have 
long jet-black hair, which they do up| 
into a tight little chignon and adorn | 
with a pink, white, or yellow flower. 
When their hair gets thin, they buy 
false hair and wind it up in their own. 
A Burmese lady will ingenuously take 
her hair down and do it up again in the | 
main thoroughfare, without attracting 
the slightest attention. 

Their tamehns, or skirts, are always 
of some bright color, and frequently 
daintily flowered, but being somewhat 
tightly drawn round the legs, cramp 
their movements. But their litile 
steps, and a curious way they have of 
turning their elbows towards the body 
anl swinging their hands outwards, 
give them a decidedly quaint and co- | 
quettish appearance, a fact of which | 
they themselves are well aware. Un-| 
like the women of other races around | 
them, they enjoy perfect freedom, more 
freedom perhaps than any women in 
the world. They go about wherever | 
they please, unattended and unveiled. | 
They keep stalls in the bazaars on their 
own account, and get up an innocent | 
flirtation with most of their male cus- 
tomers. They marry young, but the | 
wedding is not a religious ceremony. | 
When a woman marries she does not | 
take the name of her husband but re- | 
tains her maiden name; nor are the | 
children born of the marriage named | 
after either of their parents. This ar-| 
rangement is at first rather puzzling to | 
Europeans, for in a small family of 
husband and wife, son and daughter, 
the names may be respectively Moung 
Goon, Mah Thin, Nga Po Toke, Mah 





| 
| 





| 
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seven nights. 


Shway O. In a large family the variety 
of names is, of course, both great and 
confusing. 

The women, unfortunately, do not 
retain their good looks long after being 
married, certain barbarous customs in 
connection with their accouchement ren- 
dering them prematurely old. When a 
child is born, the mother is wrapped up 
in blankets and placed near a huge fire, 
where she remains for seven days and 
Considering the intense 
heat of the country it is a matter for 
great surprise that the poor women 
survive the ordeal. 

In their treatment of their children 
the Burmese are far ahead of most 
Asiatic races. They do not destroy any 
of their infants, and are quite as kind to 
the girls as they are to the boys. The 
only difference they make between them 
is to give the boys a better education 
than the girls. 

Burmese girls have a great liking for 
Chinamen, and this partiality being cor- 
dially reciprocated by the Celestials, a 
large number of those residing in Burma 
have Burmese wives. In the majority 
of cases John Chinaman has a wife in 
his native land, as well as in Burma, 
but he is thought none the worse of for 


that, and when he dies it is generally 


found that his property in China is left 
to his Chinese wife, and his property 
in Burma to his Burmese one. The 
sons of a Chinaman and a Burmese 
woman are brought up as Chinamen ; 
the daughters as Burmese. A Burman 
may lawfully have as many wives as he 
can keep, but, as a rule, he is satisfied 
with one. Some people attribute this 
to a desire to economize, but such can 
scarcely be the case, for economy is 
about the last thing which a Burman 
would think of. The truth is, the women 
in Burma rule the husbands, who soon 
recognize the fact that an additional 
wife would mean a further curtailment 
of liberty. Should a man tire of his 
wife and desire a divorce, he can easily 
attain it by becoming a phoongyee, as 
that at once dissolves the marriage. 
After a time he can return to the world 
and, should he wish to do so, marry 
somebody else. When a woman de- 
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sires a divorce she goes to the chief 
men of the village, and states what her 
objection to her husband is. If they 
think it a reasonable one they immedi- 
ately grant her a divorce, and she is 
free to marry again at once. 

From a wedding to a funeral may ap- 
pear to be a very big jump, a rapid 
transition from gaiety to gloom, but it is 
not, for a Burmese funeral is a very 
jolly affair. 

The following is the order of proces- 
sion of one which I saw a few months 
ago :— 

Six men carrying long bamboos with 
white streamers attached. Four men 
made up to represent two elephants. 
Four phoongyees in their yellow robes. 
Four men dressed in green and gold. 
Four men carrying crimson umbrellas. 
Four men carrying golden umbrellas. 
Four men carrying mahogany-colored 
umbrellas. Twenty men carrying white 
umbrellas. Two men dressed up to 
represent a European married couple. 
Their antics amused the crowd im- 
mensely, and what appeared to be most 
appreciated was their walking arm-in- 
arm. Four men with miniature pa- 
godas on their heads, and large fans in 
their hands. Two men beating drums 
which coolies carried slung on poles. 
A man with cymbals. The coffin—a 
gorgeous, ark-shaped box —carried on 
poles and surrounded by a number of 
gaily dressed men. <A bullock-cart con- 
taining music and musicians. A man 
on foot playing a reed instrument. 
Seven bullock-carts with raised seats, 
on which were seated gaily attired and 
plentifully powdered and’ bejewelled 
damsels, smoking their cheroots and 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. <A 
long line of ordinary bullock-carts 
brought the procession to anend. The 
funeral rites concluded, the party inva- 
viably return to the deceased’s house 
and make a night of it. Just recently 
the police made a raid on one of these 
parties, and arrested ten men in the act 
of gambling. The custom of the coun- 
try was pleaded on behalf of the prison- 
ers, who were all acquitted. These 
post-funeral festivities, which are some- 
times continued for four or five days, 
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are held for the purpose of preventing 
the relatives of the deceased from 
brooding over their loss. 

The Burmese are inveterate gam- 
blers. Sometimes they indulge in a 
little sharp practice, as the following 
proves : There were two men at Thar- 
rawaddy who possessed bullocks which 
had the reputation of being somewhat 
fleet of foot, and as each one was con- 
vinced of the superiority of his own 
animal a match was arranged between 
them. But to make assurance doubly 
sure one of the bullock-owners went to 
a doctor and offered him one hundred 
rupees to make up two balls of opium 
and administer them to the rival bul- 
lock. The man of medicine consented, 
pocketed the one hundred rupees, and 
sent the bullock-owner on his way re- 
joicing to back his own animal as heay- 
ily as he possibly could. The race took 
place, and the animal that should have 
lost, won, for the very simple reason 
that the doctor had not administered 
the pills. Vowing vengeance, the en- 
raged owner of the losing animal hur- 
ried to an advocate to consult him about 
bringing an action against the doctor 
for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. The action, however, was nct 
brought, and the cunning bullock-owner 
is a wiser man, and the doctor a richer 
one. 

As handicraftsmen the Burmese can- 
not be said to rank high, for although 
they excel in originality of design there 
is a very noticeable want of neatness 
and finish about their work. Wood- 
carving is the art in which they are 
most proficient, and a large number of 
men is always engaged upon decorative 
work for the kyoungs, or monasteries. 
Brass-founders turn out some very ser- 
viceable domestic utensils, as well as 
numberless bells, triangular gongs, and 
images of Gautama. The bells, which 
are a very prominent feature of the 
pagoda platforms, have a ring at the 
top, by which they are slung to a hori- 
zontal bar. There are no tongues to 
the bells, which are sounded by being 
struck with a piece of wood or horn. 
Goldsmiths are employed chiefly in 
making rings, bracelets, chains, and 
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Betel-boxes and drinking- 
cups are made of lacquered ware. 
Flower-pots and pottery of every kind, 
decorated with floral and grotesque fig- 
ures, are turned and fashioned entirely 
by hand. Boat-building and mat-making 
zive employment to hundreds of men. 

The Burmese are intensely fond of 
iustrumental music, but to a European 
their music has the reverse of a sooth- 
ing effect. Imagine a cornet and the 
bagpipes playing different tunes at the 
same time to an accompaniment of big 
drums, cymbals, and castanets, and you 
will have a fairly good idea of what a 
Burmese band sounds like. The most 
important instrument is the tshaing, an 
elaborately carved circular frame, from 
two and a half to three feet in height 
and four feet in diameter. Attached to 
the inside of the frame are several small 
drums of different tones, which the 
player, who sits on the centre, strikes 
with his hands, running up and down 
the scales with astonishing rapidity. 
A somewhat similar instrument is the 
kyee-waing, in which gongs instead of 
drums are attached to the frame, the 
gongs being struck with a stick. The 
most discordant sounds, however, are 
produced from the hna, a reed instru- 
ment with a broad, bell-shaped, brass 
mouth. The Burmese and a large num- 
ber of Europeans declare that the hna 
and bagpipes are very similar in sound, 
but Scotchmen deny it. Other instru- 
ments are the ra-gweng, or large, loud- 
sounding cymbals ; than-lweng, small 
cymbals ; walek-khook, castanets ; and 
the pat-ma, a drum beaten with the 
hand. 

Besides the above, there are few in- 
struments which are not played in the 


ear plugs. 


band, but are used for solos only. One 
is the mee-gyoung, or guitar. It is a 


three-stringed instrument, and when 
played is placed on the ground. An- 
other is the pat-ta-ra, the most harmo- 
nious of Burmese instruments. The 
notes consist of oblong pieces of bam- 
hoo, about six inches in length and one 
in width, placed side by side, and strung 
upon two pieces of twine, a knot being 
made between each piece of bamboo to 
prevent their jarring. The notes are 
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then suspended between the raised 
ends of a mahogany, boat-shaped stand, 
about three feet in length and a foot in 
height. The player sits on the ground 
and strikes the notes with two knob- 
ended sticks, flying over them with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and precision. The 
different tones are obtained by the 
pieces of bamboo being of varied thick- 
ness. The tsowng, or harp, consists of 
a wooden case with a long, curved 
handle, and a_buffalo-hide sounding- 
board, over which are stretched thir- 
teen silken strings. When played the 
instrument is placed on the lap, the 
handle resting on the left arm and the 
right hand passing over the strings. 
Gautama, the last Buddha, said that 
every man ought to become a monk, 
and consequently every Burman does 
enter a monastery, although, in the 
majority of cases, he only remains there 
fora few days. The longer they stay, 
the greater merit they obtain. No pro- 
visions are kept at the monasteries, the 
phoongyees relying entirely upon the 
liberality of the pious for their suste- 
nance. Every morning the phoongyees 
are to be seen going their rounds with 
their collecting-bowls slung round their 
necks. They never ask for anything, 
but when they halt in front of a house 
the good people hurry out and pour 
food into their bowls. When they have 
collected sufficient food for the day they 
retrace their steps to the monastery. 
Their dress is supposed to be made of 
old rags, which they have collected and 
sewn together with their own hands, 
but if a new piece of linen or cloth is 
offered to them they do not refuse it, 
but tear it to pieces, and then sew it 
together again. These rags are covered 
with a yellow robe, and thus attired, 
and with bare feet and clean-shaven 
head, the phoongyee is far from hand- 
some. But the most amusing thing 
about him is the large fan which he 
carries in his hand to hide his face be- 
hind when he passes a woman, in case 
he should be tempted to admire her, 
and thus destroy the serenity of his 
soul. So important is it that he should 
neither touch nor converse with a fe- 
male that a phoongyee is forbidden to 
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recognize his own mother, and if she | 
should fall into a river and be drowning | 
he must not give her his hand to pull 
her out, but if there is a pole or rope 
handy he may reach that to her. Should 
neither of these things be easily obtain- 
able his mother must drown. The ex- 
istence of such a mandate is rather 
remarkable, as it is said that on one 
occasion a woman saved Gautama’s life. 
He fell into a river, and was drowning, 
when a princess walking along the 
bank saw his plight, and with laudable 
promptitude cut off her hair, made it 
into a rope, and threw it to him. 

Every respect is shown to the phoon- 
gyees by the people, but the former’s 
idea of the respect due to them is, in 
one thing at least, very amusing. To 
have any person’s feet above their head 
they consider highly unbecoming, and 
before entering a two-storied house 
they invariably inquire whether there 
is anybody up-stairs. If there is, they 
decline to enter until the person comes 
down. Should a phoongyee be asked 
to come and see a sick person, and the 
invalid be lying in an upper room, he 
sometimes refuses to go up-stairs in the 
ordinary way, but gets a ladder, and 
placing it against the house, climbs up 
it and enters the sick-room through the 
window. Although the phoongyees 
bind themselves to a life of celibacy, 
self-denial, and mendicancy, their vows 
are not irrevocable, and, should they 
desire to do so, they can unfrock them- 
selves and return to the world, or, as 
the Burmese term it, ‘‘ become a man.”’ 

A phoongyee’s life is a very lazy one, 
for, with the exception of occasionally 
reading the discourses of Buddha to the 
assembled people, they have no clerical 
duties to perform. They must, how- 
ever, according to the venerable Roman 
Catholic Bishop Bigandet, ‘‘ repeat on 
their beads a hundred and twenty times 
a day the four following considerations 
on the four things most immediately 
necessary to men — food, raiment, hab- 
itation, and medicine : — 

I eat this rice not to please my appetite, 
but to satisfy the wants of nature. 

I put on this habit not for the sake of 





vanity, but to cover my nakedness. 
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I live in this kyoung not for vainglory, 
but to be protected from the inclemency of 
the weather. 

I drink this medicine merely to recover 
my health, that I may with greater dili- 
gence attend to the duties of my profession. 


It certainly seems as if the most ardu- 
ous duty of that profession consisted in 
the above vain repetition. 

The chief commandments of the 
Buddhist religion are : — 

1. Thou shalt not destroy life. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

3. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

4. Thou shalt not speak ‘alsely. 

5. Thou shalt not drink intoxicating 
liquor. 


Referring to these commandments 


Gautama said : — 

He who kills as much as a bug or a 
louse ; he who takes as much as a thread 
that belongs to another; he who with a 
wish of desire looks at another man’s wife ; 
he who makes a jest of what concerns the 
advantage of another ; he who puts on his 
tongue as much as the drop that would 
hang on a blade of grass of anything bear- 
ing the sign of intoxicating liquor— has 
broken these commandments. 

The punishment prescribed for a 
priest who is found guilty of an act of 
incontinence is expulsion. His face is 
painted black and ornamented with a 
few white spots. Then, preceded by a 
man beating adrum, he is led through 
the streets to the confines of the city, 
and turned out of it. 

Formerly there existed nunneries, the 
inmates of which devoted themselves 
to chastity and religion, but they were 
abolished years ago as being detrimental 
to the increase of the population. There 
are, however, a few women who still 
dress in the distinctive garments of the 
former virgin priestesses, and devote 
themselves to keeping clean the altars 
at the pagodas. 

The punishments awarded to evil- 
doers are, according to the Burmese 
writings, very severe. Down in the 
depths of the Southern island are eight 
great hells, four terribly hot, and four 
intensely cold. Each great hell com- 
municates with sixteen small ones, and 
these are encircled by numberless still 
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Professional hunters and 


smaller ones. 
slayers of oxen, swine, etc., will be 
committed to a great hell, and be ground 
between four burning mountains for 


two thousand years. Cruel, quarrel- 
some, dishonest, and drunken persons 
will be torn to pieces with red-hot irons, 
and then placed in an intensely cold 
spot where their limbs will reunite, 
only, however, to be torn asunder and 
exposed again to the cold. This will 
be repeated during the whole of the 
time that they are in hell. Persons who 
kill animals by setting a forest on fire 
will be sent to a great hell for sixteen 
thousand years, and afterwards thrown 
headlong from a burning mountain, to 
be transfixed on an iron spit and cut and 
torn by demons. Those who entrap 
with nets animals or fish will be thrown 
into a great hell, to remain for a thou- 
sand years, and then be laid on a bed 
of fire and cut into pieces with burning 
iron saws. The same punishment will 
he meted out to those who ridicule 
their parents. Parricides and matri- 
cides will be sent to a hell where the 
pavement is always red hot, and the 
flames piercing. The smoke, too, is 
disgusting, and there the doomed ones 
remain for the whole duration of a 
world. Deceitful persons and those 
who boil animals alive will be kept in a 
hell for four thousand years, and have 
their bowels consumed by fire entering 
at their mouths. Thieves, persons who 
receive bribes, and destroyers of pago- 
das will be punished in a great hell for 
eight thousand years by flre and smoke 
entering at their eyes, mouth, and ears, 
and consuming their bodies. 

Among the other hells are the excre- 
mentitious hells where the damned, as 
they float about, are bitten by worms as 
large as elephants ; the hell of swords, 
in which the condemned are always 
being cut with swords; the hell of 
hooks, where lungs, livers, and bowels 
are torn out by hooks. 
hell where the occupants are compelled 
to pass the time climbing up, and de- 
scending from, a tree, which is covered 


There is also a| 
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with thorns as sharp as razors. <An- 
other hell is filled with melted brass, 
and there are punished adulterers and 
other sensual persons, by being forced 
to descend to the bottom of it, and then 
come to the surface. Each descent 
and each ascent occupies three thou- 
sand years. <As is seen by the above, 
the duration and form of punishment 
depend upon the nature of the crime 
committed. Having expiated their 
offence, the released ones are born 
again, and the form in which they are 
born depends entirely upon the amount 
of their merits or demerits previous to 
their crime. Infidels, however, are 
eternally punished. They are sent toa 
hell, and while fixed head downwards 
are pierced with red-hot spits. When 
the world is destroyed they pass into 
the air to endure incessant torment 
there. Gautama himself did not know 
when the first world existed or which 
would be the last one, and the general 
belief among the Burmese Buddhists is 
that there never was a first world or 
beginning, and that there will never be 
an end, but that as one world is de- 
stroyed another one exactly resembling 
it is formed. The present world will 
exist for another sixteen million years. 
When a world has run its allotted 
course, it is destroyed by fire, water, 
or wind. If luxury is prevalent among 
the people at the time, the world is 
consumed by fire; if anger and strife 
prevail, it is dissolved in water; but 
when gross ignorance is predominant it 
is blown to atoms by the wind. 

The sun, moon, and stars, according 
to the Burmese writings, revolve round 
Mount Meru in a circle, the plane of 
which is parallel to the earth. There 
are also eight planets, one of which, 
named Rahu, is invisible and has the 
reputation of being the cause of eclipses. 
He is a huge monster, and occasionally 
amuses himself by taking the sun or 
moon into his mouth or tucking it un- 
der his chin, thereby causing a total 
or partial eclipse. 

HENRY CHARLES MOORE. 








The Story of 
From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF A FREE LANCE. 

IN 1886 the Royal Institute of Science, 
Art, and Letters of Venice issued an 
invitation to the literary men of the 
world to write a life of Carmagnola that 
should worthily supersede all previous 
biographies. The prize they offered 
was three thousand lire, or £120; the 
time they allowed about two years. 
There were but two candidates (which 
is not perhaps very surprising); and 
the winner, while certainly furnishing 
much new information about the cele- 
brated Italian free lance, who was ‘as 
terrible in war as he was benign in 
peace,” has, whether designedly or not, 
shown also not a little of the wisdom of 
the serpent in his work. Rumor has, 
during four centuries and a half, cast 
many stones of reproach at Venice for 
cutting off Carmagnola’s head. This 
literary contest was a Venetian one ; 
and the author of the prize biography 
has admirably contrived to make the 
most of Carmagnola’s virtues and good 
qualities, while at the same time he 
applauds the Venetian Senate for put- 
ting a sharp and summary end to his 
hero. Perhaps the unsuccessful candi- 
date was a critic of another order. If 
he found fault with the Venetian judges 
in State affairs of 1432, the Venetian 
judges in art, science and literature of 
1888 might be tempted to be hypercrit- 
ical. It is a sly world, and the man 
who means to live well in it must con- 
sider well what he does. 


Carmagnola’s early days were not of 
a very romantic or happy cast. It 1s 
doubtful when he was born, 1385 being 
substituted by Battistella, the new biog- 
rapher, for the year 1390, which has 
hitherto been the orthodox date. His 
father was a swineherd. Of his mother 
we know nothing, and therefore it is 
impossible to say if he, like other great 
men, owed his strong characteristics to 
her. When he became famous, and 
estates were given to him as retaining 
fees, the lawyers, in making up his title- 
deeds, could say nothing more stately 
of his father than that he was vir re- 
xpectabilis. By that time, however, the 
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swineherd’s son was a man to be ad- 
dressed as *“‘your Magnificence.” <A 
pedigree was then of the less conse- 
quence to him since Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, had given him leave to use his 
own heraldic bearings. But the taint 
of mean blood clung to him ; and in the 
height of his glory, not the possession 
of a palace in Venice, one countship in 
Piedmont and another in the Venetian 
State, many square miles of territories 
here and there, and an incredible store 
of golden ducats, could make his con- 
temporaries forgetful of his father’s 
pigs. A Venetian gentleman to whom 
he offered one of his daughters as a 
bride refused her point-blank because 
of her mean origin ; and this, although 
her mother was a Visconti. 

While yet a boy (but twelve years old 
according to some) Carmagnola was 
snatched away from his peaceful work 
among the swine, and enrolled as a sol- 
dier in a troop of Facino Cane the con- 
dottiere. He was a stout, handsome 
lad, and for his good fortune he won 
the affections of young Filippo Vis- 
conti, several years his junior, who was 
by and by besieged in Pavia and aided 
in his defence by Facino and his men. 
They were rough times.  Filippo’s 
father, Gian Galeazzo, had, at his death 
in 1402, left two little sons as his heirs. 
But might was right in those days ; the 
boys could do nothing in opposition to 
the burly, mailed captains-at-arms who 
had helped Gian Galeazzo to establish 
and maintain his realm. These, there- 
fore, without scruple, took of the duchy 
each what he could get and defend. 
One captain became lord of Brescia, 
another of Cremona, another of Parma, 
and soon. Facino Cane, as the strong- 
est of these roving blades, not only laid 
hands on a territory, but also put him- 
self in the position of guardian to the 
two young Visconti. He was no disin- 
terested trustee; he had but secured 
the desirable privilege of assassinating 
his wards at will. But their death was 
not in fact to be imputed to him. Gio- 
yanni, the elder, was in 1412 murdered 
by others at the age of twenty-four, and 
Facino himself died the same day in 
Pavia, leaving to Filippo his advice to 
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marry his (Facino’s) widow, and to 
make young Carmagnola captain in his 
stead. Filippo was a shrewd fellow. 
Ile married the widow, thereby recoy- 
ering such of his father’s possessions as 
Facino had appropriated, and he put 
himself in the hands of Carmagnola, 
upon whose valor he knew he could 
rely, and for whose other sterling quali- 
ties he may, at that time, have had 
some respect. But, the opportunity 
presenting itself, his evil nature now 
began to declare itself. He wanted his 
wife’s dowry much, but her not at all. 
And so, having relieved her even of 
her jewels and clothes, he bade Car- 
magnola take her away and decapitate 
her, which was duly done in a certain 
castle half-way between Pavia and Mi- 
lan. The poor woman was twenty years 
the senior of Filippo, but even that does 
not palliate this, his first open act of 
barbarity. 

The ensuing decade was, thanks to 
Carmagnola, full of triumph for Filippo. 
Piece by piece his father’s kingdom was 
wrested away from each of the usurp- 
ing lordlings. His general was always 
successful ; it mattered not whom he 
was pitted against ; even the Swiss had 
to confess him conqueror in the field. 
Their sturdy pikemen, who inspired the 
ltalians with such reverence, were ut- 
terly discomfited near Bellinzona in 
1422. This was one of the few bloody 
battles of that day. As a rule, the art 
of war was then practised with a little 
too much regard for rule ; it was hide 
and seek behind specific bulwarks 
rather than warfare. As Voltaire says, 
the soldiers of the land were distributed 
between such and such condottieri as if 
they were professional harvesters. The 
captain of mercenaries upon one side 
tried his best to out-manceuvre the cap- 
tain of mercenaries on the other side. 
If he succeeded in getting the enemy 
into a corner from which they could not 
escape, except by a desperate engage- 
ment absurd to think of, he sent off a 
bombastic tale of victory to his employ- 
ers, and asked for an increase of pay. 
And to make sure that his success 
should furnish no excuse for a cessation 
of hostilities and the signing of treaties 
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of peace (which meant dismissal), he 


| straightway shook hands with the cap- 


tive general, and set him and his army 
at liberty, so that the campaign might 
be continued. This was the light in 
which the condottieri viewed their re- 
sponsibilities. Nor was it difficult to 
live through a career of battles without 
a wound, at a time when such counsel 
as the following was esteemed sage 
enough to offer to the stripling soldier : 
‘*'You must know that to secure your- 
self against artillery, you must be either 
out of its reach, or behind a wall, or 
behind a rampart. And, moreover, see 
that the wall be thick enough,” etc., 
ete. But when a Swiss army was in 
the field there was likely to be blood- 
shed. And so here by Bellinzona not 
fewer than a thousand men lay dead in 
the evening. Compared to Lutzen and 
Gravelotte this is trivial enough ; but it 
was terrible in the extreme to an Italian 
of the fifteenth century. 

Carmagnola of course shared his young 
master’s triumphs. Filippo gave him a 
Visconti to wife, and also a coat-of-arms. 
Further, he assured him that he held 
both the keys of his heart, so dear was 
he to him. ‘ We rejoice,” he said in 
1419, ‘‘ to have always by us so worthy 
a hero, and one who is so dear and wel- 
come to us.’? Upon occasions of State 
he was ‘*Our beloved counsellor,’’ and 
in times of war “the magnificent lord 
the Count Carmagnola,” leader of the 
forces. The swineherd’s son was made 
count of Castelnuovo ; and when Pope 
Martin V. visited Milan, he had the 
honor of leading his Holiness’s mule by 
the bridle at his entry into the city. 
**°Tis a waste of soap to wash an ass’s 
head,’ said Carlo Malatesta, in allud- 
ing to the exaltation of this base-born 
leader of men by making him a count. 
But such verbal abuse seldom does 
much harm ; and Malatesta might have 
been better employed in tracing his own 
origin. 

Carmagnola had by this grown into a 
strong, square-shouldered man of mid- 
dle height, both accustomed and able to 
hold the reins of command. His early 
bloom of face still characterized him, 
but he was now rubicund rather than 
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ruddy like a youthful David. Not that 
he was intemperate, or indeed had the 
common vices of men like himself in 
that epoch. Though nature had seemed 
to mark him as a sensualist, he was 


neither glutton, nor drunkard, nor 
‘‘light of love.’’ Reprobates and idlers 


were not admitted to his ranks. He 
was a strict disciplinarian, and the love 
his soldiers bore him was another rea- 
son why he was reckoned the mightiest 
captain of his day. He was not cruel 
by nature, but the needs of his situation 
made him act brutally more than once : 
as when, in 1416, he set a delinquent to 
stand naked in the open throughout a 
winter’s night ; or at the hanging of the 
two Arcelli, by Piacenza in 1418; or 
when, by Brescia in 1420, he buried 
alive, nose deep, four miserable pris- 
oners, and cut off the hands of two 
archers, whom he then sent back into 
the city with their dead fists slung from 
their belts. Later, when the twist in 
his life had made him the Visconti’s 
foe, he was charged with crucifying < 
man for talking falsely about the results 
of one of his battles; and also with 
shoeing an unhappy farrier who had 
omitted to perform that operation on the 
horse of one of his knights. This is 
certainly a sorry list of misdeeds. But 
it is the list of a lifetime, and the ac- 
tions were wrought in moments of pas- 
sion. In that bad age, very few men 
would have come off better, after exer- 
cising a sway of life and death like his 
for a score of years. 

The battle of Bellinzona is a dividing 
mark in Carmagnola’s history. He had 
worked well for Filippo. The shy 
young prince who ten years before had, 
at Pavia, accepted him for a champion, 
was now as substantial a duke of Milan 
as his father before him. It was all 
Carmagnola’s doing; and the war of 
consolidation being finished, the great 
condottiere was sent to Genoa (the 
latest of his acquisitions) to act as vice- 
regent. 

Filippo Visconti, Duke of Milan, was 
a mean man. Muratori called him 
‘a prince who breaks on the morrow | 
his promises of to-day, vindictive and | 
ambitious, and a master in plots and 
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subtleties.’’ He lived a life of seclusion 
in Milan, suspecting all men, loving to 
hear evil of those he knew. The few 
courtiers with whom he was intimate 
had characters that did not put him out 
of humor with himself. Certain as- 
trologers were chief among them, and 
their influence over him was such that 
after a time his life was wholly regu- 
lated by their advice and that of the 
stars. When the moon was in conjunc- 
tion, he shut himself up in his chamber 
from everybody. This was the nature 
of the man for whom Carmagnola fought 
and won his battles. 

With such material to work upon, 
it was easy for Carmagnola’s enemies 
at Milan to bring him into disrepute 
with his master. The astrologers were 
against him, and so were the courtiers 
who had readiest access to Filippo. 
They warned the duke that the son of 
the swineherd had become formidable 
to the State. Thus, while Carmagnola 
was at Genoa, governing the city with 
remarkable ability, his credit was being 
undermined. All this was not to be 
wondered at, but it would have been 
odd indeed had Carmagnola borne it 
without complaint. He knew his own 
importance, and yet he was loyal to 
Filippo ; but he would not endure that 
others should stand between him and 
his master’s trustin him. Accordingly. 
after writing several letters to Visconti 
on the subject, and receiving no reply, 
he travelled to Milan to seek a personal 
explanation with him, and when he was 
refused admission to the palace, openly 
jeered by the courtiers, and beheld the 
sardonic face of Filippo himself at an 
upper window, énjoying the spectacle 
of his general’s anger and surprise, then 
he fully realized how he stood towards 
the man whom he had served like a 
right hand. ‘‘ Perhaps the duke will 
be sorry that he has not listened to 
me,’’ he exclaimed, and away he rode, 
to return to his native town in Pied- 
mont. Here he spent a grim month or 
two of meditation. He was on his guard. 
Well he knew that, at any moment, he 
might hear word of this or that plot 
against his life. He spent money in 
restoring a church of the town during 
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this interval, as if thereby to secure 
heavenly support in this crisis of his 
career. At length, however, he came 
to a decision about the future. He was 
out of employ, like a hundred other 
condottieri ; the world was again before 
him; but his was a stout reputation, 
and his sword was not likely to rust in 
its scabbard. He wished to avenge 
himself for the wrong Filippo had done 
him; he also wished to sell his sword 
to the best bidder. What Italian State 
had the richest coffers, and at the same 
time was in a position to challenge the 
Duke of Milan to a campaign on the 
smallest possible pretext ? It was clear 
to Carmagnola that Venice, in an espe- 
cial manner, answered all his require- 
ments ; and so, after a brief interview 
with the Duke of Savoy, whom he hoped 
further to incite against Filippo, he 
sped east to the city of the lagoons. 
Filippo, who knew what was revolving 
in his mind (whether assisted in his 
knowledge by the stars or his own power 
of prescience), tried to catch him by the 
way, but failed. He solaced himself by 
confiscating all Carmagnola’s estates, 
and taking possession of his late captain- 
general’s wife and children. 
Carmagnola arrived in Venice on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1425. One can imagine 
with what discreet respect he was wel- 
comed. Rumor whispered many tales 
about the reason of his coming, but this 
excellent city of shopkeepers was more 
concerned with knowing how his pres- 
ence could be turned to the most profit- 
able business account. ‘It appears 
that he has plenty of money with him,”’ 
writes Sanudo in his diary of that day. 
Nothing more need have been known 
to assure him a pleasant reception in 
Venice. But when it was also discov- 
ered that he was at liberty to enter into 
an engagement to lead an army that 
might annex new lands to the State, 
and open new markets for the mer- 
chants of the Rialto, then he was 
greeted with enthusiasm, not loud but 
deep. He was lodged in the Palace 
of the Patriarch, and the Senate dis- 
cussed many important matters with 
him. It Was notoriously difficult to 
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war ; but clearly this was an excellent 
opportunity. 

Five years ere this Carmagnola had 
chanced to become a bondholder of the 
Venetian State, so that he did not stand 
towards them as an entire stranger. 
There had been some opposition in the 
Senate when he applied for this privi- 
lege. Visconti was almost a natural 
enemy to Venice; he was then the 
most potent man in Visconti’s duchy ; 
and ‘‘the honor and favor of being a 
creditor of the State was in those days 
not granted to every one.”? But in the 
end he was inscribed in the register of 
the great council as licensed to advance 
to Venice any sum not exceeding thirty 
thousand ducats, at the interest of five 
per cent. per annum. Perhaps Car- 
magnola had had forebodings of dissen- 
sion with Visconti, whose nature he 
was likely to know to the core. At any 
rate, he made it a condition of this in- 
vestment that the money should be 
secure against any hazard of fortune 
whatsoever, and be imperilled by no 
action on his part. We may be sure 
that Venice did not esteem him the 
less that he had put himself thus unre- 
servedly in her hands, his ducats in the 
consols being viewed in the light of a 
guarantee for his good conduct towards 
her. 

There was some obstinate wrestling 
over details between Carmagnola and 
the Senate ere the contract of service 
between them was completed. The 
condottiere wished to be made captain- 
general, with full powers. ‘: But,’’ de- 
murred the Senate, ‘‘ we thank God we 
are not at war, and so we do not require 
a captain-general at present. We will, 
however, if you please, engage you for 
a year in an inferior capacity.”’ Car- 
magnola asked for an advance of sixty 
ducats a lance upon the five hundred 
lances he hoped he would be allowed 
to enlist. ‘‘ No,’ said the Senate ; 
‘“‘you may have two hundred lances, 
perhaps, indeed, by and by, three hun- 
dred ; and we can only advance you 
fifty ducats a lance, or at least if we 
advance sixty, it is on the distinct un- 
derstanding that each soldier puts half 
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** You will, of course, lodge me and my 
men rent free,’? suggested Carmagnola. 
‘* By no means,’ was the answer ; 
** both you and your men must pay rent 
like every one else.”’ Eventually, after 
a month spent in negotiations, all was 
settled, and the ‘‘ magnificent count ”’ 
went into quarters at Treviso. Though 
not formally acknowledged as captain- 
general, he was commander-in-chief, 
which was much the same thing. 

The natural doubts about Carmagn- 
ola’s fidelity which Venice had hitherto 
entertained were briskly dispersed by 
an attempt on the part of Visconti’s 
agents to poison him soon after his ar- 
rival at Treviso. He was not killed, but 
brought within ‘‘ two fingers’ length” 
of death. The podesta of Treviso ar- 
rested the rogues, and the rack made 
them tell tales of Filippo. The Senate 
do not dissemble their gratification. 
Now they feel that they can trust them- 
selves wholly in Carmagnola’s strong 
hands, which they are sure must itch 
for vengeance. They send a doctor of 
fame from Padua to take charge of the 
valuable patient. And when the po- 
desta, anxious about conventionalities, 
writes to ask how he is to punish the 
would-be poisoners, the Senate hasten 
to reply that the Count Carmagnola is 
to be regarded as quite other than a 
private person ; that an attempt against 
the life of one so precious to them (** and 
in the receipt of five hundred ducats a 
month ’’) is high treason against Venice 
herself ; and that the culprits must be 
duly tortured, and afterwards be be- 
headed or hanged by the throat accord- 
ing to their dignity. 

This was in August, 1425. Six months 
later, when war has loomed near (no 
need to say why or wherefore, since any 
excuse served in those days), Car- 
magnola is created captain-general, ‘ in 
the name of Jesus Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin, and our holy protector Mark 
the Evangelist." Further, his pay is 
increased to a thousand ducats a month 
during the campaign, without prejudice 
to the many agreeable perquisites which 
the sack of cities and the ransom of 
illustrious captives may be expected to 
provide in addition. 
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One cannot but admire the heartiness 
with which henceforward Venice made 
Carmagnola’s interests her own. The 
doge himself was really a less serious 
figure in the State. Before the armies 
of Venice and Milan met in the field, 
when there was the shadow of a hope 
that war might be averted, the Senate, 
among other demands upon Visconti, 
included the inexorable one that her 
vaptain-general’s wife and children 
should be permitted to rejoin him, and 
that the attainder should be removed 
from his estates. Indeed, the counsel- 
lors of Florence, the ally of Venice, 
expressed their opinion that the Senate 
made a deal too much of Carmagnola. 
None the less, they persisted. But it 
was no use. Visconti was ready for 
war, and no doubt anxious to prove 
that he could win battles without the 
aid of Carmagnola, for whom he would 
make no concessions. And so, the 
word being given, Carmagnola, whom 
we may suppose felt somewhat warmly 
towards Venice for her civil treatment 
of him, did not delay to lead his lances 
and bowmen across the frontiers, to see 
if his old luck was changed by his new 
responsibilities. 

The result of the first year’s cam- 
paign was cheerful for Venice. Car- 
magnola made a clever acquisition in 
3rescia, the town of which he took 
without difficulty, and the citadel of 
which surrendered to him after a me- 
thodical siege of eight or nine months. 
Moreover, he not only played the gen- 
eral, but fought lustily with his own 
hands. In one battle he was thrown 
from his horse and wounded. He was 
also as careful in guarding against sur- 
prises as he was vigorous in assault. 
His camps in the open were particu- 
larly neat. He was wont to surround 
himself with a stockade of bageage- 
wagons, planks, and sacks of earth, and 
to find added security in an outer ditch. 
The Venetians daily spoke in more and 
more gracious terms of the great soldier 
who was like to enrich the State with 
all the province of Brescia ere the first 
snow fell to send the army into winter 
quarters. 

But Carmagnola had a fault which 
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soon bred trouble in an army made up 
of various bodies of troops under various 
subordinate leaders. The Florentine 
nobles, who headed the soldiers of Flor- 
ence, objected to the captain-general’s 
haughty demeanor and self-sufficiency. 
Gonzaga, the next in command for 
Venice, also complained of ‘ his mag- 
nificence.’”’ At the taking of a certain 
city, Carmagnola had denied Gonzaga’s 
herald permission to accompany his 
own herald to treat for the surrender. 
This was held to be a consummate 
piece of arrogance on the part of the 
swineherd’s son. Gonzaga’s angry 
tongue sounded from the _ battle-field 
to Venice, and Tolentino, of the Flor- 
entine contingent, joined voice with 
Gonzaga. The Senate were as nervous 
as old women when they heard what 
was happening, and they implored their 
provveditort (who were with Carmagnola 
as spies and counsellors in combination) 
to keep the peace at all costs. Their 
great commander was to be humored to 
the top of his bent, so long as he won 
battles. ‘‘ What,’ they cry, ‘‘can be 
more imprudent than to disturb him at 
such a time ? Remember he has the 
army of the State under his control, and 
therefore the State herself, and all of 
us, in his power. Do but think what he 
might do if the whim should seize 
him!’ And so the provveditori were 
to set their faces very sternly against all 
chatter to his detriment. Gonzaga was 
exhorted to make the best of such 
slights as might be put upon him, 
whether real orimaginary. The Senate 
also write to Carmagnola himself on the 
subject. They caress him in fluent if 
not very elegant Latin phrases. He is 
soothed by them, patted on the back, 
and offered dainty sugarplums for his 
further encouragement. ‘If our busi- 
ness continues to prosper in the charge 
of your Magnificence,’’? they observe, 
““we shall be willing to bestow upon 
your Magnificence a cosy nest of a home 
on the banks of the Adda, wherein you 
may, by and by, happily and in tranquil- 
lity, live out the remainder of your 
days.”? 
There 


was one 


which they were anxious. 
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|had begun to send messengers into 
|Carmagnola’s camp, on a pretence of 





other matter about | 
Visconti! six ducats a lance that we pay you, and 
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treating for peace. ‘* Whatever your 
Magnificence does,’’ write the Senate, 
‘*have nothing to do with these emissa- 
ries. Advise us of the receipt of all 
the duke’s letters, and leave the matter 
with us. You, who know Visconti, 
need not be warned to be on your de- 
fence against him. He is a wicked fox, 
and you are so dear to us that we can- 
not too constantly reiterate our words 
of caution.” 

When, in June, 1426, certain Bres- 
cians join their voices to those of Gon- 
zaga and Tolentino against Carmagnola 
and his unconciliating behavior, the 
Senate go a step further in his praises. 
He is entreated to pardon these new 
vassals of the State who have presumed 
to offend him, and he is assured once 
again that he can no more be obscured 
in their esteem than the sun itself. 

But of course these fine phrases of 
affection were nothing more than the 
blandishments of expediency. No one 
was deceived by them. Nor was Car- 
magnola much surprised or troubled at 
the Senate’s alteration of tone as the 
year advanced, and there seemed to be 
an end of sensational successes for the 
army of the allies ; successes that they 
would take such pleasure in announcing 
to the fat burghers of Venice in the 
places of public and private gossip. 
His energy had waned a little. He had 
sat idle by Brescia for a month or two 
when, in the opinion of Venice, he 
ought to have been overrunning terri- 
tories. And he had ventured to talk 
about winter quarters at a time when 
the grapes still hung ripening on the 
vines between the elm-rows. In these 
circumstances, the Senate were some- 
what peremptory ina mild way. ‘‘ Do,” 
they beg of him, ‘‘ uprouse yourself, 
and atone for your brief (but all too 
long) period of inactivity, by one more 
good stroke of business ere the cam- 
paign closes. Take another city, or 
ravage arich province. Otherwise, let 
your Magnificence reflect upon our po- 
sition, and ask yourself how we are to 
consider ourselves reimbursed for the 























which you ask to be raised to eight 
ducats, quite apart from our anxiety 
which cannot be assessed in ducats.”’ 

To content these honest governors, 
Carmagnola bestirs himself in Septem- 
ber,and, having won another battle or 
two (of no particular importance, ex- 
cept as material for a brag), he settles 
himself composedly for the winter. 
The Senate do not delay to render 
thanks to God for these several victo- 
ries, and to express to Carmagnola their 
obligations for his diligence in their 
service. 

The campaign ended in a manner 
which, upon the whole, justified Venice 
in being proud of having Carmagnola 
for a captain-general. Visconti had 
lost all down the. line of his territory 
where it was conterminous with that of 
Venice. The pope was besought to ne- 
gotiate a truce for him; that pope of 
whom the Florentines, who loved him 
not, sang so ribaldly, — 


Papa Martino 
Non vale un quattrino — 


** Pope Martin is not worth a farthing.”’ 
And, thanks to Rome, a treaty was duly 
signed in 1427. Visconti had some 
cause to be out of temper with the 
astrologers and those courtiers whose 
envy of Carmagnola had put enmity be- 
tween him and his general. But he 
had not the least intention in life of 
observing the peace a day longer than 
he need. He wanted breathing-time ; 
that was all. He sent word to Sigis- 
mund (who was always coming, but 
never came to his assistance) to make 
haste and bring his Germans through 
the passes of the Tyrol, to take Venice 
in flank. That was to be the signal for 
a revival of the war. And he laughed 
with Cardinal Orsino, who had man- 
aged the treaty, at the preposterous idea 
that he should consider it, or aught 
else of the kind, binding upon him. 
A viper was Visconti’s crest, and his 
subtlety and wriggling capacity were 
worthy of his emblem. 

It is rather dull in these days to read 
about battles in which we have no 
manner of personal or even national 
interest, and especially when the results 
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were neither very sanguinary nor very 
sensational. Carmagnola’s career there- 
fore appeals to notice more for its ro- 
mance and its tragic close than for aught 
of political instruction that it can offer. 
We all know sufficiently well that a sol- 
dier is a greater man in the field than in 
the Cabinet, or at least if it is not so, 
he had better at once lay down his 
sword. And we know too that the 
general of an army is apt to be impa- 
tient of campaigning plans conceived 
not in the face of the enemy, but hun- 
dreds of miles away. He may indeed 
refuse to put himself under the guid- 
ance of such rules of the closet, but 
unless he succeed in his own way he is 
then liable to get into trouble. It is 
only reasonable. The Cabinet is re- 
sponsible alike for victories and defeats 
that result from obedience to its own 
biddings. And the general who chooses 
to be autocratic in the field is well aware 
that his game is a high one. He may 
win a kingdom, or lose his head. There 
are but few men like the great Carnot, 
whose Cabinet schemes made them- 
selves respected by the leaders of the 
French armies, so that the victories of 
Republican France were for long his 
rather than theirs. 

When, in the year succeeding the 
treaty, Venice and Visconti went into 
the field again, the Senate were explicit 
in reminding Carmagnola that they were 
very far from wishing to hamper him in 
his movements by enjoining him to do 
this or that. They were a little afraid 
of him. Visconti had continued to send 
messengers into his camp upon one 
pretence or another. Carmagnola as 
regularly passed them on to the Senate, 
who gave him warm thanks for so do- 
ing, and conjured him affectionately to 
stop his ears to the voice of the menda- 
cious and tricksome charmer. They 
made him a count even as Filippo had 
done, and they were profuse in their 
promises if only he would go forward 
stoutly in the strength of the license 
they had given him, and add a few 
more provinces ‘to the State. Later, 
when he had become lamentably prone 
to sit idle, and his cavalry grew fat and 
lethargic from inaction, they offered 
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him a lordly lure,—nothing less than 
Milan itself, if he could take it. But by 
that time they had grave suspicion of 
him, and it was ruse for ruse. 

The best of the campaigning season 
of 1427 passed with no great credit 
either to Carmagnola or Visconti’s gen- 
erals. The Venetians grew impatient 
again. Come what might, they must 
have their money’s worth recouped to 
them. And so, as if once more to 
pacify them, on October 12th, Car- 
magnola wins the battle of Maclodio ; a 
victory, which, had he pushed it to its 
farthest results, might have brought 
him to the lordship of Milan in a month. 
lis army mustered eighteen thousand 
cavalry and eight thousand infantry ; 
Visconti, under Carlo Malatesta (the 
scurrilous youth who had jested about 
Carmagnola and the ass’s head), num- 
bered only twelve thousand horse and 
six thousand foot. The odds therefore 
were vastly in Carmagnola’s favor, 
apart from the enormous advantage 
that he, as a veteran, had over an im- 
petuous stripling like Malatesta. But 
this was not all. Carmagnola had en- 
trenched himself in a wonderfully safe 
nook; he was girded by marshes and 
dikes and ditches, through which but 
one or two tracks ran like threads 
towards his camp. Such was the posi- 
tion Malatesta was foolhardy enough to 
attack. The Venetian archers posted 
behind the tall reeds of the swamp had 
the enemy much at their mercy, as they 
floundered through the bog on their way 
to defeat. It was the easiest thing in 
the world for Carmagnola to surround 
an army thus circumstanced; and when 
the battle was at an end, he had about 
ten thousand prisoners in his hands. 

There are various accounts of this 
battle, differing much from each other, 
so that it is nearly as difficult to know 
exactly how it was fought as to know 
who won at Sherriffmuir. Again, opin- 
ious differ greatly as to Carmagnola’s 
(isposal of his prisoners, and the num- 
ber of them. They are reckoned at 
live, eight, ten, and twelve thousand ; 
and they are sent about their business 
without ransom the very night after 
the battle, the next day, or somewhat 





later. The natural consequence was 
that a week or two after Maclodio, 
which ought to have destroyed Vis- 
conti’s fighting powers for at least a 
year, the duke’s army was as strong as 
before, and wanting nothing except the 
horses and money-bags of which Car- 
magnola had despoiled it. 

Carmagnola’s conduct was certainly 
odd if he was playing fair for Venice. 
Her interests, and his also so far as she 
was concerned in them, would have 
been better served by an immediate 
march upon Milan, with all of his force 
that he could spare from keeping watch 
and ward over the prisoners. He was 
not likely to burden himself with these 
for long; but had he detained them 
only a fortnight or a month, he might 
have done wonders in the mean time. 
Yet he preferred to let them go, and 
thus in a moment to sacrifice the vital 
advantage which he had summarily 
gained over Visconti. He had the right 
to do this. It was an express article of 
his agreement with Venice that all 
prisoners should be the property of the 
army, cities, land, fortresses, etc., and 
the more distinguished captives only 
accruing to the republic. But it was at 
the best a cruel piece of imprudence 
to exercise his right in this manner. 
Nevertheless, the Senate uttered no 
word of rebuke on the subject. They 
gave him hearty thanks for the victory. 
They did not even enjoin him emphat- 
ically to advance upon Milan. To their 
letter of congratulation they added only 
a few earnest phrases of suggestion that 
he should make the most of the chances 
which such a victory must have opened 
out tohim. For the rest, ‘ his Magnifi- 
cence ’’ was to rely upon his own wis- 
dom, in which, moreover, they had the 
fullest trust. They voted him a grand 
house in the city, and by and by com- 
missioned Bassano to make a picture of 
the battle upon the ceiling of the Great 
Hall of Council in the palace of the 
doge. 

Carmagnola did nothing more for 
Venice after Maclodio. He continued 
at the head of her armies, but all his 
energy seemed spent. Visconti craved 
and obtained a truce in 1428. He was 
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grievously damaged even by Carmagn- 
ola’s dilettante method of warfare. 
Sigismund, to whom he never tired of 
appealing, was slack in responding to 
his entreaties for aid. It is probable 
that Filippo now repented that he had 
ill-used the potent condottiere, and put 
all his tricks in force to attach him 
afresh to his own cause. Even while 
the negotiations are pending, his mes- 
sengers come and go in the Venetian 
camp with sundry plausible excuses on 
their tongues. There is no documen- 
tary evidence that Carmagnola was 
cajoled by them. On the contrary, he 
is candor itself in telling the Senate all 
that passes. ‘‘ Let your Magnificence 
have nothing to do with them,” the 
Senate implore him again and again ; 
and it really seems that he obeyed 
them. Inacknowledgment of his devo- 
tion tothem, the treaty of 1428 contains 
the condition that his property in the 
Milanese be restored to him. Car- 
magnola protests that he wishes now 
to renounce it all, and to own no lord 
save Venice, under whose protection he 
determines to live and die. But the 
Senate persists in its generous resolves ; 
and so, in August, 1428, their general is 
as great a man in the land of their 
enemy as in the republic. It was a 
perilous piece of kindness. Knowing 
the nature of the average condottiere, 
they would have 
rather than forge any bonds of attach- 
ment between their general and Vis- 
conti. 

This war between Venice and Milan 
has been regarded as nothing more than 
a duel between Carmagnola and Vis- 
conti. At the outset, perhaps it had 
something of the character of a duel. 
But the duellists had now tested each 
other’s strength and skill. Carmagnola 
had assuaged what personal enmity he 
had ever cherished against Filippo ; 
but, on the other hand, it is not very 
hard to conjecture how Filippo felt 
towards Carmagnola, whom he had 
first wronged, and who had afterwards 
beaten him well for the wrong. None 
but the most excellent of men could 
have forgiven Carmagnola from such a 
standpoint, and Filippo was far from 
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being a paragon of moral excellences. 
We may safely therefore assume that 
he was never so mortal a foe to Car- 
magnola as when he again recognized 
him as a count of his duchy. There 
was much that was satanic in Visconti’s 
plots. 

Early in 1429 (the truce continuing 
unbroken, because Sigismund did not 
appear), Carmagnola wrote to the Sen- 
ate, and asked to be released from the 
service of Venice. He has been much 
vituperated for this step ; but in poli- 
tics there is no such sentiment as grat- 
itude, and nothing is clearer than his 
right to act as he did. He was under 
an engagement with Venice for two 
years; the term having expired he 
was free to do as he pleased. At any 
rate, it was the act of an honest man. 
Hitherto, he had not played false with 
the republic. If he proposed to return 
to Visconti, it was his own affair. 
| There was not even a moral obligation 
}to bind him to Venice. He had wona 
|rich territory for the republic, and the 
|republic had given him the conven- 
tional rewards ; no more and no less. 

The Senate, however, were aghast 
| when they received Carmagnola’s letter. 
They declined to give him the license 
he asked. He repeated his request ; 
and they too were obstinate. ‘ Well 
then, so be it!’ says Carmagnola. He 
‘annot help showing that he is now 
lukewarm rather than ardent on their 
behalf ; nor is it marvellous that he had 
thus changed. And yet these foolish 
old senators have the audacity to renew 
an engagement with him, and to expect 
that he will be as strong a pillar of the 
State as when he came to them volun- 
tarily asking for employment. 

To be sure, they do what they can to 
|appease him. He is to have six thou- 
sand ducats a year while the peace lasts, 
and twelve thousand in time of war, 
and his guard is to be increased to two 
thousand horse and five hundred foot- 
soldiers. They welcome him in Venice 
as if he were a sovereign, the doge and 
Senate receiving him before the Basilica 
in the presence of a multitude cf the 
holiday-making public ; and afterwards 
‘they go in a body to his palace on the 
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Grand Canal, where he gives them a 
notable dinner. 
ple, and their trust in him the very 
climax of innocence. But in fact it 
may be doubted whether the worthy 
counsellors who sat at his table in their 
scarlet and sables, and did not dis- 
semble their admiration of him, were 
not even the peers in astuteness of 
Visconti himself. They fondled their 
captain-general with an almost maudlin 
show of affection; but who can tell 
what they said of him and their inten- 
tions towards him in those dreadful 
inner council chambers of the ducal 
palace ? He was merely a shuttle-cock ; 
and when one or other of the players 
began to tire of him he was sure to fall. 

His fall in fact was inevitable, but it 
was a lingering one. Venice gave him 
every chance to stand firm; but his 
own fatal nature resisted these oppor- 
tunities. In the third and last cam- 
paign, she proposed to attack Visconti 
by water and land with vigor that prom- 
ised to be irresistible. Her fleet sailed 
up the Po, to act in conjunction with 
Carmagnola who led the land army. 
Her sailors were accustomed to win 
sea-battles, and Carmagnola had never 
yet been defeated. Conceive then how 
she was likely to receive the news that 
came to her by two dolorous posts ; 
first, of an ambuscade in which her 
general had lost a thousand of her cay- 
alry ; and, some weeks later, of a river- 
battle in which all her ships save six 
were sunk or taken, about eight thou- 
sand of her soldiers being captured and 
over two thousand killed, and from 
which even the paymaster with his 
boxes of ducats had failed to escape. 
There was loud groaning in Venice 
over these disasters. The common peo- 
ple with natural fickleness, declaimed 
against Carmagnola as the cause of all. 
They said he had purposely walked into 
the ambuscade, and designedly kept 
himself aloof from their admiral during 
the fighting on the Po. There is no 
telling what the Senate thought on the 
subject. We know only that they has- 
tened to send word to Carmagnola not 
to reproach himself about a calamity for 
which they did not hold him responsi- 


It all seems very sim- | 
| towards them. 
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ble, and to assure him that they contin- 
ued to believe entirely in his loyalty 


These battles were in March and 
June, 1431. There was still hope that 
the misfortune might be retrieved. 
The Venetian army was thirty thousand 
strong, that of Visconti but eight thou- 
sand. Even a tyro in the field might 
annihilate his opponent with such supe- 
riority of forces. But Carmagnola made 
no movement. He received messen- 
gers from Visconti as before, and con- 
tinued to despatch them to the Senate. 
Already, however, the fancy had grown 
strong in Venice that their general was 
trifling with them, and that he had 
other dealings with Visconti of a more 
secret kind. One day it was moved in 
the Senate that an inquiry be made into 
his conduct. The motion was rejected, 
though not without debate ; but it ought 
to have warned Carmagnola that he 
was on the brink of a precipice. 

The son of the swineherd had by this 
time lost control of circumstances. He 
was deaf to the urgings and even 
prayers that came to him from Venice. 
The Senate resorted to bribes. He was 
almost invited to make his own terms 
with them, if only he would set his face 
towards Milan, which was confessedly 
in his power. They sobbed about the 
expense of the army, their defeats and 
the shallow condition of the exchequer. 
The city was tremulous with anxiety, 
which he and no one else could allay. 

And to all this Carmagnola was dumb. 
He lived a placid, domestic life with his 
wife and children, safe in a palace of 
Brescia, and left Filippo to do what he 
pleased. It was unpardonable. With- 
out doubt public opinion in Venice was 
now all against him. We may be sure 
there was daily talk of him in the coun- 
cil chamber, and discussion about the 
evidence of his criminality. But one 
other chance of salvation remained to 
him. The Germans were coming at 
last from the north, to attack Venetian 
territory in flank. The Senate sent two 
new provveditori to Carmagnola, ex- 
horting him to move against this fresh 





enemy. Nor did they utter one word 


‘of distrust or blame by the mouth of 
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their representatives ; if only he would 
discomfit the Hungarians and take the 
fortress of Soncino, which had lain at 
his mercy for months, they could yet 
forgive him. But though he did do 
something against the invaders, he neg- 
lected Soncino, and even allowed Vis- 
conti to retake certain castles and towns 
which he might have saved by the up- 
lifting of his hands. It was clear to all 
intelligences that there was collusion 
between him and his old master. Ven- 
ice had nothing more to do but secure 
him as a traitor. 

The debate on the subject was of 
course kept as secret as the tomb. 
It was a matter that concerned the 
Council of Ten. When aught of more 
importance than common was to be 
decided by them, they asked for an 
addition of twenty members to their 
number ; if the matter was very grave, 
an addition of forty. The motion for 
Carmagnola’s arrest was passed in a 
council with twenty additional mem- 
bers. He was no longer * magnificent ”’ 
in their documents of State. 

They invited him to Venice as if for 
an ordinary consultation about military 
affairs ; perhaps even, as it was re- 
ported, merely to attend at the baptism 
of one of the doge’s children. Had he 
tried to evade the invitation, the gov- 
ernor of Brescia had orders to arrest 
him, and send him as a prisoner. But 
this was unnecessary. He went with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and viewed 
the troop of soldiers who accompanied 
him as a guard of honor, not as_ senti- 
nels upon his liberty. The populace 
also were deceived ; they feasted and 
cheered him in the towns where he 
rested for the night. Only they who 
had him in charge were in the secret ; 
and they must have smiled sardonically 
at these demonstrations. 

Thus on April 7th Carmagnola was 
brought to Venice herself, where he 
was received by eight noblemen, who 
escorted him straightway to the doge’s 
palace. The doge pleaded an indispo- 
sition, and would not see him. Hearing 
this, Carmagnola turned to leave the 
palace, to go to his own house ; but at 
the door which led to the prisons he 
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| was stopped by the words, ‘‘ This way, 
\if you please, my lord.” 


The veil of 
his illusion was suddenly lifted. “I 
see well that I am a dead man!” he 
exclaimed, as he allowed the jailers to 
push him into the passage. 

The last scene in Carmagnola’s life 
occurred a month later. Holy Week 
had intervened to respite him for a little 
while, but it had been a sorrowful in- 
terval for him. They had applied the 
fire to his feet so mercilessly that (if 
unproven allegations may be believed) 
he had confessed his treachery. His 
wife, too, had been examined, and a 
certain fair lady known as La Bella, 
who had shared his domestic circle. 
Their evidence also was said to have 
been against him. One cannot be sure 
that it was so, for even the hundreds 
of thousands of manuscript folios in the 
archives of the Frari afford no authori- 
tative proof of this ; but it is clear that 
the Senate were satisfied that it was 
their duty to put an end to the great 
condottiere. They were not concerned 
to excuse themselves to the world for 
such a deed. Sarju’s maxim, that 
‘* Justice includes everything that may 
contribute to the preservation of the 
State,’? is a principle upon which na- 
tions are wont to rely. It was but 
rewarding evil for evil, a State obliga- 
tion of the most obvious kind. He was 
sentenced in council on May Sth, twenty- 
six votes being recorded against him, 
one in his favor, and nine neutral. On 
the evening of the same day they led 
him to the spot where other malefac- 
tors were executed, and at the third 
blow his head was severed from hix 
body. It was a pitiful end, but, in 
the words of his tombstone at Milan 
(whither his body was afterwards trans- 
ported), ‘‘One must put up with the 
decrees of Fate (Quod fata jubent, ferie 
necesse est).”’ 

Some think that Venice slew Car- 
magnola mainly that she might confis- 
cate his wealth. He was very rich, and 
the three hundred thousand golden 
ducats which they found in his coffers 
would pay the expenses of the army for 
five or six months. But on the whole, 
one may spare the Senate this slur upon 
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their reputation. For though they were 
not scrupulous to fulfil the various ben- 
efits in Carmagnola’s will (dowries to 
poor girls, money for a church, and the 
like), they voted certain sums to his 
widow and daughters, whom they fur- 
ther assured of their protection so long 
as they stayed in Venetian territory. 

As for Filippo Visconti, he professed 
infinite sorrow at Carmagnola’s untimely 
fate; and this, of itself, seems to jus- 
tify Venice in putting him to death. 
But there is no knowing if this bitter 
schemer was not reaily as delighted by 
the tragedy as are all men when their 
most cherished plans come to full frui- 
tion. CHARLES EDWARDES, 


From Public Opinion, 
EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

AN inhabitant of Pekin, M. Korosto- 
wietz, publishes in the Russian journal, 
Wiestnik Jewropy, a very curious article 
on the progress of education in the 
Celestial Empire. It seems that while 
we have been dreaming of all sorts of 
perfection in primary and higher edu- 
‘ation, the Chinese have remained in 
the old stationary condition. Instruc- 
tion there seems to have no other aim 
than that of making one eligible to the 
little title of mandarin, of whom there 
are as many different varieties as of 
weather in autumn. M. Korostowietz 
says: ‘* The civilization of China and 
that of Europe form a striking contrast. 
Language in Europe is only an instru- 
ment for thought ; here the language is 
studied for itself. And they teach here, 
not the living language used by the 
people, but that of the past, more an- 
cient than all the dead languages known 
in Europe. That language serves as a 
sort of cement, which unites the differ- 
ent inhabitants of the country. There 
are three kinds of schools : sche-se (pri- 
mary), sian-se (district schools), schou- 
ian (provincial schools). The pupils 
remain from morning tillevening. The 
instruction begins with the book san- 
izi-izin, which contains a great number 
of symbolic signs. The children learn 
by rote, in a mechanical manner, study- 





ing in concert in a very loud voice. 
The cacophony which results passes 
description. After the pupils have 
learned all the hieroglyphics, they re- 
ceive a new book containing about one 
thousand symbols, after which those so 
desiring are able to pass the examina- 
tions which confer upon them certain 
inferior titles. The examinations are 
conducted in a most rigorous manner, 
the pupils being locked up with their 
subjects. As for the rest, the unfortu- 
nate candidates are not at all discour- 
aged, and one often sees the grand- 
father, father, and grandson passing 
the same examinations, and it is not 
unusual to find old men of eighty or even 
one hundred years in the list of candi- 
dates. It is unnecessary to add that 
these old men, after having passed all 
their lives in the study of Chinese 
symbols, become accomplished fools.”’ 

The subjects given to these unfortu- 
nates are entirely grotesque. The can- 
didates aspiring to the second title of 
mandarin are obliged to compose a 
poem on the popular hero, each line of 
which must have five hieroglyphs, and 
every tenth line must have the same 
sound. Thus the tenth line rhymes 
with the twentieth, the twentieth with 
the thirtieth, etc. The most difficult 
examination is that of tzin-chi, which 
takes place twice every five years. The 
emperor himself gives the subjects ; all 
who are successful are invited to the 
palace, and the one standing highest is 
crowned with laurels, and, placed on 
horseback, rides through the streets in 
triumph. The martyrs of the third 
examination receive official positions, 
but, as it is necessary to wait for vacan- 
cies a long time, they are meanwhile 
furnished with money by the Chinese 
usurers, which is retaken from the poor 
people when the candidate receives his 
position. The soldiers must go through 
the same routine. These are little 
esteemed in the Chinese Empire, and 
the words brigands and soldiers are 
synonymous in that language. How- 
ever, for some time past, under Euro- 
pean influence and instruction, the 
organization of the army has begun to 
change. 
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The periodical press is entirely want- 
ing. ‘There is only the organ of the 
empire (Tzin Bao) which publishes the 
official nominations and from time to 
time items and pieces of news entirely 
false. On the other hand the Chinese 
have a rich collection of romances, in 
which impossible legends and _ narra- 
tives play the principal réle. Instead 
of journals, the Chinese circulate a 
great number of handbills, circulars, 
and little political pamphlets. These 


pamphlets appear most frequently on | 
the eve of sanguinary events, of which | 
Europeans are always the victims. | 
Thus China was recently flooded with 
a series of pamphlets entitled ‘‘ Death 
to the Religion of the Demon ”’ (Chris- 


| chemistry, astronomy, etc. 
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|tian religion) and containing obscene 


illustrations and invitations to assassi- 
nation. There were also a number of 
anecdotes directed against the Chris- 
tian religion and its representatives. 
Since the year 1861, M. Korostowietz 
tells us, China has been endowed with a 
college where they teach the French, 
English, Russian, German, and Chinese 
languages, and such positive sciences as 
The course 
lasts eight years. But this is the aston- 
ishing fact for Europeans: the pupils 
receive salaries instead of paying the 
professors. They commence by receiv- 
ing twelve francs a month, and end 
with one thousand francs a year. 





LIGHTNING AT SEA.— For some time 
past it has been remarked that ships at sea 
are far less often damaged by lightning now 
than was formerly the case when wooden 
ships were so much in vogue. This has 
been noticed even under the tropics where 
violent storms are very frequent. Accord- 
ing to some returns made of the statistics 
that have been accumulated since 1879 by 
the German authorities, this must be attrib- 
uted to the general use which is now made 
of wire rope for rigging purposes as well as 
to the fact that the hulls of ships are usu- 
ally constructed of iron or steel. Thus the 
whole ship forms an excellent and continu- 
ous conductor by means of which the elec- 
tricity is led away into the ocean before it 
has time to do any or serious damage. 
Captain Dinklap, who has had charge of 
the commission appointed to investigate 
this question, states that no case has been 
recorded where a ship rigged with wire rig- 
ging has sustained any damage from light- 
ning, except in a few instances where con- 
tinuous connection had not been made with 
the hull. But wooden ships rigged with 
ordinary rope rigging still show the same 
percentage of casualties as formerly, when 
they are not properly fitted with lightning | 
rods and the proper precautions taken to | 
maintain their efficiency. 
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STARBOARD AND Port. —Since July 1 


of last year the old words of command for 
altering the helm—viz., ‘‘starboard”’’ or 
‘* port’? — have been given up on board the 
ships of the North German Lloyds and the 
Hamburg-American lines, and the order 
“‘right’’ or “‘ left’’ substituted. It is diffi- 
cult to break with old customs, and seamen 
in especial are conservative ; it is, therefore, 
not a matter of wonder that many old 
sailors look with great disfavor upon this 
latest innovation. On board the steamers 
of the two great lines mentioned above, 
however, the change has been made obliga- 
tory, and, according to a report forwarded 
to the directors by one of their oldest cap- 
tains, who was himself opposed to the idea, 
has been attended with the happiest results. 
As soon as the order “‘right”’ is given, the 
telegraph is moved to the right, the wheel 
is revolved to the right, the ship turns to 
the right, the rudder indicator points right, 
the rudder itself moves right, and the steer- 
ing mark on the compass as well; and so 
vice versa when the order “left ’’ is given. 
Nothing can be simpler, and no possibility 
of mistake can arise. ‘The objection has 
been raised that the new words of command 
are not international, and are therefore 
illegal. This statement, however, will not 
hold good, as both English and American 
pilots, in whom every one has confidence, 
have made no difficulties in using the new 
words of command when piloting ships of 
the two before-mentioned companies. 
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